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SCHILLER AND SAINT JOAN OF ARC 
Joun T. KRUMPELMANN 
Louisiana State University 


In the preface to his Saint Joan Shaw says of his heroine:' “She is the 
most notable Warrior Saint in the Christian calendar. - - - - Though a 
professed and most pious Catholic, she was in fact one of the first Protes- 
tant martyrs.” He claims that her canonization was “a magnificently 
Catholic gesture as the canonization of a Protestant saint by the Church 
of Rome.” ? 

Jean d’Arc was designated as Venerable in 1904, as Blessed in 1908 
and was canonized in 1920. Accordingly Shaw’s portray al of her as Saint 
Joan was post facto, whereas Schiller had made a saint of her over a 
century before such action was taken by the Catholic Church. 

Although Schiller was the first great author to attempt to rescue 
“La Pucelle” from the depths to which her reputation had fallen as a re- 
sult of the rationalism of the eighteenth century, and specifically through 
the instrumentality of Voltaire’s poem, too little attention has been paid 
to the extent to which Schiller went to sanctify the “Maid of Orleans”. 


Tieck earnestly opined that his Das Leben und der Tod der heiligen 
Genoveva had occasioned Schiller’s composition,® yet Schiller did not call 
his heroine “Die heilige Johanna” or “Die Heilige von Orleans” but Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans, thus, by the very title, suggesting a parallel between 
her and the Virgin Mary. 


Schiller’s Jungfrau is an instrument of the Jungfrau Maria. Johanna 
tells the king (I, x):* 


Da rief ich flehend Gottes Mutter an. 1059 
She prayed before “ein uralt Muttergottesbild”’. 1063 
Then: Da trat die Heilige zu mir, ein Schwert 1075 


Und Fahne tragend, aber sonst wie ich 
Als Schaferin gekleidet, und sie sprach zu mir: 
“Ich bin’s. Steh auf, Johanna! La® die Herde, 
Dich ruft der Herr zu einem anderen Geschaft! 
Nimm diese Fahne!” 
1 Shaw, Bernard, Saint Joan, New York, (Brentano), 1926, p.v. 
* Ibid., p. lv. 
’ Cf. Zeydel, Ed., Ludwig Tieck, the German Romanticist, Princeton, 1935, p. 122. 


* References are to Schillers W erke, Bellermann, Bibliographisches Institut, Leip- 
zig, 5. Bd. 
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Eine keusche Magd wie du, 1090 
Hab’ ich den Herrn, den gottlichen, geboren, 
Und gottlich bin ich selbst - - - - - - - 
Und also sprechend lieB sie das Gewand 1106 
Der Hirtin fallen, und als K6énigin 
Der Himmel stand sie da im Glanz der Sonnen, 
Und goldne Wolken trugen sie hinauf. 


Johanna describes her banner: 


Und eine weiBe Fahne la$ mich tragen, 1157 
Mit einem Saum von Purpur eingefabt. 

Auf dieser Fahne sei die Himmelsk6nigin 

Zu sehen mit dem sch6nen Jesusknaben, 

Die iiber einer Erdenkugel schwebt; 

Denn also zeigte mir’s die heilige Mutter. 


When Johanna, exhorting the French to follow her, exclaims: “Gott 
und die Jungfrau fiihrt euch an!” (963)® there is some ambiguity about 
the reference. Speaking of herself she tells the English herald: 


Die Jungfrau kommt vom K6nige des Himmedls, 1214 


Euch Frieden zu bieten oder blut’gen Krieg. 


Although literary criticism has soft-pedaled the parallelism which 
Schiller has set up between Johanna and the Virgin, his contemporaries 
certainly did not fail to discern Catholic tendencies in this drama which 
followed so closely the one extolling Maria Stuart. Concerning the first 
presentation of the drama in Dresden (January 26, 1802) Korner an- 
nounces that: 1) the word “Jungfrau” was avoided in the title, because it 
called too clearly to memory the “Jungfrau Maria”. The play was called 
“Johanna Darc”. 2) Johanna was not inspired by the “Mutter Gottes” 
but by the “Genius Frankreichs”.* 


Rudolf Peppmueller has noted the extensive use of Biblical language 
in the drama.” Heffner has suggested a comparison between “Schiller’s 
treatment of Johanna and the Biblical account of the Life and Passion of 
Christ”.* Daumer in his Schiller und sein Verhiltnis zu den politischen 
und religidsen Fragen der Gegenwart ° says: “Schiller war, als er auf der 
Hohe seiner geistigen Entwicklung stand - - - - seiner innersten, tiefsten 
Neigung, Gesinnung und Bestimmung nach Christ und Katholik.” But 
not even Daumer has endeavored to show how closely Schiller has con- 
nected Johanna with the Virgin Mary. 


The very secretiveness in which Schiller clothed his initial interest 
in and his preparation for the composition of this drama indicates that he 


5 See also 1501 f. 
6 Berger, Karl, Schiller, Sein Leben und seine Werke, Munchen, 1924, 2. Bd., S. 567. 
7 “Biblisches und Homerisches in Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans,” Archiv fiir 
Literaturgeschichte, Bd. 2, 1872, S. 179-197. 
8 Heffner, Roe-Merrill S. (editor), Die Jungfrau von Orleans, New York, 1927, 
. XXXii. 
' ® Daumer, G. Fr., Mainz, 1862. (Verlag von Franz Kirchheim.) 
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was consciously treading dangerous ground and renders almost impossible 
a definite determination of his sources. To quote Berger:'® “So fallt auf 
die Entstehung der Jungfrau von Orleans, auf die Strecken bewuften, von 
Kunstverstand geleiteten Schaffens ein geniigend helles Licht, wenn auch 
sparlicher als auf das Werden der Maria Stuart oder gar des Wallenstein. 
Ganz in Dunkel gehiillt aber erscheint das erste, unbewubte Aufkeimen 
der Dichtung, der schépferische Augenblick der geheimen Empfangnis 
und die Zeit stillen Wachstums. Uber die inneren Anlasse, die ihn zur 
Produktion jeweils trieben, hat sich Schiller ja selten ausgesprochen.” 
Berger continues:"* “Inhalt und Titel des Stiickes erfuhr der Verleger 
trotz wiederholten Anbohrens erst im April bei der Ubersendung der 
Handschrift, da der Dichter, durch ible Erfahrungen gewitzigt, seine 
Arbeit wahrend des Entstehens von der Neugier plumper Schwatzer und 
béswilliger Zwischentrager hatte gewahrt wissen wollen.” Hence internal 
evidence alone can help us demonstrate how Schiller proceeds to correlate 
events in the life of his heroine with episodes which characterize the 
career of the Virgin. 

The very title “Jungfrau” was an innovation. Before Schiller Joan 
was called customarily, in France, “La Pucelle”, in England, the “Maid 
of Orleans”, in Germany, “die Heldin (or “das Madchen”) von Orleans”."* 
Of course she had been called the “virgin” before. Schiller certainly knew 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI, Part I** in which, as Berger says, “die prophe- 
tische Jungfrau entpuppt sich als verworfene Hexe und feile Dirne”,** but 
in which likewise occur such passages as the following: ** 


Alegon: We'll set thy statue in some holy place, 


And have thee reverenced like a blessed saint. 
Employ thee then, sweet virgin, for our good. 


Six years before the appearance of Schiller’s Jungfrau Robert Southey 
sought i in his epic Joan of Arc to reestablish La Pucelle. Here the term 
virgin is used to designate Jean d’Arc twenty-six times (i. e., in 12% of all 
the epithets applied to her). 

The Biblical or mystical elements in Schiller’s drama are largely cen- 
tered around the mysteries connected with Jesus and his mother. Without 
suggesting that Schiller ever inclined to Catholicism or that he was ever 
cognizant of the formulation of these mysteries into groups which form 
the basis of the devotion which is dedicated to Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 
I shall use the fifteen mysteries commemorated in the Rosary as a basis in 
examining the Biblical or Catholic elements in the Jungfrau. 

Peppmueller observes:** “Biblisches treffen wir vorziiglich im Munde 

10 Op. cit., S. 521. 

11 [ bid. 

12 See Bostock, J. Knight, “The Maid of Orleans in German Literature”, Modern 
Language Review, Vol. 22, pp. 298-309, especially p. 302. 

18 Cf. Schillers Briefwechsel mit Korner, Berlin, 1847, 4. Teil, S. 189. 6. August, 1800. 

14 Op. cit., S. 523. 

16 TIT, iii. 


16 Op. cit., S. 179. 
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der prophetischen Jungfrau, namentlich wenn sie in gehobener Stimme 
redet, - - - bei anderen Personen eigentlich nur da, wo sie von der Haupt- 
heldin sprechen.” Hence the Biblical elements are basically the Johanna 
elements. According to the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics" the 
fifteen mysteries of the Rosary are divided into the five joyous, the five 
sorrowful and the five glorious, viz.: 


The Joyous The Sorrowful 
1) The Annunciation The Agony in the Garden 
2) The Visitation The Scourging 
3) The Nativity The Crowning with Thorns 
4) The Presentation of Jesus Jesus carrying the Cross 

in the Temple The Crucifixion 


5) The Finding of the Child 
Jesus in the Temple 


The Glorious 


1) The Resurrection 
2) The Ascension 
3) The Descent of the Holy Ghost 
4) The Assumption of the Virgin Mary 
5) The Crowning of the Virgin Mary 
The Annunciation is immediatey evident in the prologue. Johanna 
announces her mission: 
Der Herr wird mit ihr sein, der Schlachten Gott. 324 
Sein zitterndes Geschopf wird er erwahlen, 
Durch eine zarte ienglewn wird er sich 
Verherrlichen, denn er ist der Allmacht’ge. 


Thibaut 
Was fiir ein Geist ergreift die Dirn’? 


Bertrand 
Woher schopfte sie 341 
Die hohe Offenbarung? 


Compare: Luke I, 
28. Der Herr ist mir dir, du Gebenedeiete unter Weibern. 
29. Da sie aber ihn sah, erschrak sie iiber seiner Rede, 
und gedachte: Welch ein GruB ist das? 
30. Firchte dich nicht Maria, du hast Gnaden bei Gott gefunden. 


In a variant reading for verse 1083 '* Johanna says to the announcing 
spirit: “Welch Wort hast du geredet?”, echoing Luke I, 29 supra. In our 
text she continues: 

Ich aber sprach: “Wie kann ich solcher Tat 1084 

Mich iiberwinden, eine zarte Magd, 

Unkundig des verderblichen Gefechts? 


17 New York and Edinburgh, 1925, Vol. X, p. 853. 
18 Schillers Werke, Bd. 5, S. 472. 
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Luke I, 34. Da sprach Maria zu dem Engel: wie soll das zugehen? 
Sintemal ich von keinem Mann wei. 
35. Darum auch das Heilige, das von dir geboren wird, 
wird Gottes Sohn genannt werden. 


Schiller: Eine keusche Magd wie du, 1090 
Hab’ ich den Herrn, den gottlichen, geboren. 


Luke I, 37. Denn bei Gott ist kein Ding unmoglich. (Cf. 327, supra.) 
All the Biblical passages quoted are from that part of the Lutheran Bible 
marked “Evangelium am Tage Maria Verkiindigung, Luke I, 26-38. 

The Visitation: After the annunciation of her mission Johanna goes 
to visit the king of France, as Mary had gone to visit Elisabeth. During 
her visit Mary speaks what has come to be known as the Magnificat (My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, Luke I, 46-55). Before setting out on her 
visit Johanna bursts forth into what might be called a magnificat (My 
soul doth magnify the King of France, “den Konig, der nie stirbt”.’® 
Compare Luke I, 33 “Und er wird ein K6nig sein tber das Haus Jacobs 
ewiglich, und seines K6nigreiches wird kein Ende sein”. 


Johanna: 
Hier steht 356 
Die Macht und die Barmherzigkeit - - - es zittert 
Der Schuldige, vertrauend naht sich der Gerechte, 


resembles somewhat Luke I, 50, 51, 54. 


50. Seine Barmherzigkeit wahret immer fiir und fiir 
bei denen, die ihn fiirchten. 

54. Er denket der Barmherzigkeit 

51. Er tibet Gewalt mit seinem Arm, und zerstreuet die 
hoffartig sind in ihres Herzens Sinn. 


During her visit Johanna says to the king: 
Du beugtest dich, drum hat er dich erhoben., 1121 


recalling Luke I, 52: Er st6Bet die Gewaltigen vom Stuhle und 
5 
er erhebet die Niedrigen. 


And finally, when Karl says to Johanna: 
Denn deinen Namen will ich herrlich machen 2141 


In Frankreich; selig preisen sollen dich 
Die spatesten Geschlechter. 


we detect an echo of Luke I, 48-49: 


Denn er hat die Niedrigkeit seiner Magd angesehen. 
Siehe, von nun an werden mich selig preisen alle 
Kindeskinder. 

Denn er hat groBe Dinge an mir gethan, der da machtig 
ist, und deB Name heilig ist. 


19 Verse 346. 
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Peppmueller points out ** that both Mary and Johanna “folgen dem 
gottlichen Rufe: Maria schenkt der Welt den Erléser, Johanna bringt 
Frankreich die Erlésung von den Englandern. (2) Und wie nach Christi 
Geburt (Luc. 2, 13, 14) ‘Und alsobald war da bei dem Engel die Menge 
der himmlischen Scharen, die lobten Gott und sprachen: Ehre sei Gott 
in der Hohe’, so ]a8t Schiller die Jungfrau erzahlen: 

Und als ich aufwarts sah, 1093 
Da war der Himmel voll von Engelknaben, 
Die trugen weiBe Lilien in der Hand, 
Und siiBer Ton verschwebte in den Liiften. 


This alone represents the Nativity, except that it should be noted that 
Johanna is called “Retter” (303), “Retterin” (1829, 2091, 3254, 3462) and 
“Erretterin” (1001, 2960). 
The Presentaton of Jesus in the Temple: When the Archbishop, the 

“ehrwiirdiger Mann Gottes”, taking Burgundy’s hand, says: 

Mein Meister rufe, wann er will; dies Herz 1953 

Ist freudensatt, und ich kann frohlich scheiden, 

Da meine Augen diesen Tag gesehen! 


he echoes Luke II, 29-30, where Simeon, “fromm und gottesfiirchtig”, 
takes the child Jesus into his arms, praises God and says: 


Herr, nun lassest du deinen Diener im Frieden 
fahren, wie du gesagt hast; 
Denn meine Augen haben deinen Heiland gesehen. 


The Finding of the Child Jesus in the Temple: Mary and Joseph find 
Jesus, age twelve, in the temple amid the doctors. 
Luke II, 47. Und alle, die ihm zuhGreten, verwunderten sich seines 
Verstandes und seiner Antwort. 

48. Und da sie (Mary and Joseph) ihn sahen, entsetzten 
sie sich. Und seine Mutter sprach zu ihm: Mein Sohn, 
warum hast du uns das gethan? Siehe, dein Vater und 
ich haben dich mit Schmerzen gesucht. 

49. Und er sprach zu ihnen: Was ist es, daB ihr mich 
gesucht habt? Wisset ihr nicht, daB ich sein muB 
in dem, das meines Vaters ist? 

50. Und sie verstanden das Wort nicht, das er mit ihnen 
redete. 


We find Johanna, age eighteen, at the royal court. Manifesting super- 
human knowledge she recognizes the king and reveals his prayers of the 
past night. The king, the Archbishop and the courtiers wonder at the 
wisdom of the “heilig wunderbares Madchen.” * 

Just as Mary and Joseph did not understand Jesus, so was Johanna 

20 Op. cit., S. 184. 
21 Verse 1044. See also verse 1006. N.B. The question of parentage is raised in 


both cases. Note also the mystic number three: Jesus is found on the third day; the 
king had three dreams; the bishop’s speech contains three questions. 
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not understood by her father, who even charged her with being in league 
with evil spirits. Du Chatel suspects that Johanna is at one time out of her 
wits.” In Mark III, 21 we read of Jesus later in his ministry that those 
“die um ihn waren, sprachen: Er wird von Sinnen kommen.” ** 

The first sorrowful mystery, the Agony in the Garden. 

Before his passion Jesus foretells his death (Math. XX, 18) and resur- 
rection (Math. XX, 19): 

Und des Menschen Sohn wird den Hohenpriestern und 


Schriftgelehrten itiberantwortet werden, und sie werden 
ihn verdammen zu Tode. 


----- und am dritten Tage wird er wieder auferstehen. 
When Johanna is captured she predicts: 

Mein Volk wird siegen, und ich werde sterben. 3376 
She had predicted earlier: 


aber endlich werd’ 1666 
Ich selbst umkommen und erfiillen mein Geschick. 


Shortly after his triumphal entry into Jerusalem and immediately be- 
fore his capture Jesus retires into the garden to agonize and to pray to 
strengthen his spirit for the coming ordeal. After her triumphal proces- 
sion into the cathedral Johanna retires into the forest. She is denounced 
by her own father. Jesus was betrayed by his own disciple in the garden.** 
She is forsaken by all her former friends and followers save Raimond, her 
erstwhile lover. Jesus is later forsaken by all his disciples save John, the 
beloved apostle, “den er lieb hatte”.*® She is deserted by Dunois who, like 
Peter, had asserted his faithfulness and his steadfastness.2° Immediately 
after Dunois’ speech and his desertion Johanna straightway withdraws into 
the forest even as Jesus into the garden immediately after the protestations 
of Peter.** Muncker says:** “In der Einsamkeit, schmachvoll verkannt 
und ausgestossen von den Ihrigen, bekampft und besiegt sie die Liebes- 
regungen, gewinnt ihre innere Einheit und Festigkeit und mit ihr die 
Kraft zuriick, alles zu iiberwinden’.’ 

As Jesus prays:*® “Doch nicht mein, sondern dein Wille geschehe!”, 
so does Johanna submit her own desires to that which fate decrees. 


Mein Schicksal fiihrt mich. Sorge nicht, ich werde 3115 
Ans Ziel gelangen, ohne daB ich’s suche. 
Ich unterwarf mich schweigend dem Geschick, 3147 


Das Gott, mein Meister, tiber mich verhangte. 


22 Cf. verse 2749 f. 

23. N. B. This is the first Biblical citation from any other gospel than Luke. 

24 Math. XVL, 47. 

25 John XIX, 26. 

26 Cf. verse 3030 ff. and Math. XXVI, 33-35. 

27 Math. XXVI, 36. 

*8 Muncker, Franz, “Die Behandlung des Wunders in der Jungfrau von Orleans”, 
Sitzungsberichte der philosopbisch-philologischen und bistorischen Klasse, Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Miinchen, 1906, p. 272. 

29 Luke XXII, 42. 
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Verdient’ ich’s die Gesendete zu sein, 3165 
Wenn ich nicht blind des Meisters Wille ehrte? 


Jesus is taken prisoner in the garden, Johanna in the forest. Isabeau rushes 
forth, but “fabrt zuriick wie sie die Jungfrau erblickt” *° and cries: “Ergib 
dich! Du bist meine Gefangene!” Johanna merely answers: “Ich bin’s.” 

When the captors in Gethsemane say they seek Jesus of Nazareth, 
“Jesus spricht zu ihnen: ‘Ich bin’s’. Als nun Jesus zu ihnen sprach ‘Ich 
bin’s’, wichen sie zurtick.” *’ Jesus was, according to the gospel, only “ge- 
bunben”; Johanna was “gefesselt”’. 

Nothing in Schiller’s drama corresponds to the next three mysteries, 
the Scourging, the Crowning with Thorns and the Carrying of the Cross. 
However the following is worthy of note. The Archbishop says of 
Johanna: 


Und keinen Tadel finden wir in ihr, 3269 


’ 


as Pilot says of Jesus:** “Ich finde keine Schuld an ihm.” As the mob 
cried that Jesus be crucified, so Fastolf reports: 
Das Volk ist langer nicht zu bandigen. 3324 
Sie fordern wiitend, daf die Jungfrau sterbe. 
When Johanna is accused by Thibaut she steadfastly refuses to defend 
herself. 


Gott, sie verstummt! 2986 
O rede! Brich das ungliicksel’ge Schweigen! 3001 
(Johana steht unbeweglich) 3006 


Mathew XXVII, 12-14: 


Und da er verklagt ward, antwortete er nichts. 
Und er antwortete ihm nicht auf Ein Wort. 


Many passages in the drama recall the last sorrowful mystery, the 
Crucifixion. Johanna, when exiled by the French, says: 


Und die mich jetzt verworfen und vedammt, 3185 
Sie werden ihres Wahnes innewerden. 


Jesus says on Golgotha: ** “Vater, vergib ihnen; denn sie wissen nicht, was 
sie thun”’. 

The High Priests, the “Schriftgelehrten” and Elders mocked Jesus 
on the Cross and said: ** “Andern hat er geholfen, und kann ihm selber 
nicht helfen.” The captive Johanna is: mocked by Isabeau and taunted: 

Ist das die Machtige, Gefiirchtete, 3203 


Die eure Scharen wie die Lammer scheuchte, 
Die jetzt sich selber nicht beschiitzen kann? 


30 Verse 3200. 

31 John XVIII, 5-6. Italics mine. 
32 John XVIII, 38. 

33 Luke XXIII, 34. 

8* Math. XXVII, 42. 
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In Luke XXIII, 35 we read: “Er hat andern geholfen; er helfe ihm selber”. 
Isabeau “hohnlachend” cries to Johanna: 


Jetzt, Retterin, errette! 3462 


Then “Johanna stiirzt auf die Knie mit gewaltsam heftiger Stimme betend: 
Hore mich, Gott, in meiner héchsten Not! 
Hinauf zu dir in heiBem Flehenswunsch, 
In deine Himmel send’ ich meine Seele. 


Jesus on the Cross prays: *° “Vater, ich befehle meinen Geist in deine 
Hinde.” Before Jesus expires on the Cross: ** “Und von der sechsten 
Stunde an ward eine Finsterni8 iiber das ganze Land.” When Johanna 
goes into exile: 


Am hellen Tage 3052 
Ist’s Nacht, daB man die Sterne kénnte sehen. 


On both occasions “die Erde bebt”.*? In verse forty-six of Matthew 
“Jesus schrie laut und sprach - - - Mein Gott, mein Gott, warum hast du 
mich verlassen?” The captured Johanna cries: 


Gott! Gott! So sehr wirst du mich nicht verlassen! 3449 


Pe) 


According to John ** Jesus expires with the words: 
Es ist vollbracht. 


When Johanna expires Burgundy exclaims: “Sie hat geendet!” 3507 


Johanna remains in exile in the forest three days, Jesus remains in the 
tomb three days. Johanna breaks her fetters and returns to her own to 
tarry only a short while to aid them in accomplishing their final victory. 
This suggests Christ’s triumph over the grave, and the interval with his 
disciples between Easter and the Ascension, wherein he prepares them 
for eventual victory. After Burgundy has pronounced Johanna dead and 
the King has said: 


Sie ist dahin — sie wird nicht mehr erwachen, 3513 
Ihr Auge wird das Ird’sche nicht mehr schauen. 
Schon schwebt sie droben, ein verklarter Geist, 


then Johanna “schlagt die Augen auf, sie lebt!” 


Burgund (erstaunt) 
Kehrrt sie 
Uns aus dem Grab zuriick? Zwingt sie den Tod? 


And then Johanna really arises and speaks, “sieht heiter lachelnd umher” 
and delivers her final address. 


These final lines of the drama might be compared with the Ascension 


35 Luke XXIII, 46. 

36 Math. XXVII, 45. 

87 Math. XXVII, 52 and verse 3055. 
88 XIX, 30. 
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of Jesus: *° “Und da er solches gesagt, ward er aufgehoben zusehens, und 
ein Wolke nahm ihn auf, vor ihren Augen weg.” Johanna 


“steht ganz frei aufgerichtet, die Fahne in der Hand. 3535 
Der Himmel ist von einem rosichten Schein beleuchtet.” 


She speaks: 
Leichte Wolken heben mich — 3541 
Der schwere Panzer wird zum Fliigelkleide. 
Hinauf — hinauf — die Erde sinkt zuriick — 


But this scene also displays some similarity to the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary. There is no Biblical basis for this mystery, but we do have 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church and frequent depiction of the scene 
in art. The very colorfulness with which Schiller presents the Himmel- 
fahrt Johannae contrasts strongly with the simplicity of the Biblical ref- 
erence to the Himmelfahrt Christi, but suggests the Catholic Church and 
the cult of Mary. The “Regenbogen in der Luft”, the heavens’ “goldene 
Tore”, the “Chor der Engel”, the resplendent Virgin with her “ew’gen 
Sohn” on her breast, all impart a decidedly Catholic Stimmung. 

Further, it is not too much to assume that the Virgin in this last scene 
is the Crowned Mary, for thus was she depicted on Johanna’s battle 
standard: “Die Himmelskénigin mit dem schénen Jesusknaben, die iiber 
einer Erdenkugel schwebt.” *” And thus did she appear to Johanna to 
announce the mission which now reaches its climax: 

Als K6nigin 
Der Himmel stand sie da im Glanz der Sonnen, 


Und goldne Wolken trugen sie hinauf, 
Langsam verschwindend, in das Land der Wonnen. 


And what would be more natural than for Schiller to complete the 
circle and have the Virgin appear to Johanna at the end of her mission in 
the same form as she displayed to her in initiating the mission, the form 
of the Mater Gloriosa? 

If this argument be tenable, then we have, at least by inference, a 
suggestion of the fifth glorious mystery — The Crowning of the Virgin 
Mary as Himmelsk6nigin. 


39 Acts I, 9. 
49 Verse 1159 ff. 














MARGARET FULLER — TRANSCENDENTALIST INTER- 
PRETER OF GERMAN LITERATURE 


ArTHUR R. SCHULTZ 
University of Wisconsin 


A study of the work of Margaret Fuller as critic and interpreter of 
German authors is necessary to establish the influence of German litera- 
ture, as distinct from theology and philosophy, in the complex of forces 
that went to make up American Transcendentalism. Men like Parker and 
Ripley were interested primarily in German Biblical scholarship, and none 
of the early group was so active as Margaret ' in bringing German litera- 
ture into the orbit of Transcendentalist interests. 

In outward circumstances her life parallels that of Parker and Clarke. 
Of exactly their age, and reared in the liberal atmosphere of Cambridge, 
she was subjected to the same intellectual influences as were her clerical 
friends. The early schooling administered by her father in the classical 
languages, grammar, and composition, together with her own wide read- 
ing, gave her fully as thorough a literary grounding as her contemporaries 
were receiving in the halls of Harvard College. Even at the age of thirteen 
she impressed F. H. Hedge as being a remarkably energetic, robust per- 
sonality, a mind of “mighty force.” * She was, so to speak, an unofficial 
member of the famous Harvard Class of 1829, for she knew personally 
the students and professors who were identified with the new spirit. Be- 
sides Hedge — William Henry Channing and James F. Clarke among the 
students, and Professors Everett, Ticknor, Follen, Beck, and Grater were 
her friends and mentors.* By 1832, at the age of twenty-two, she was 
ready to welcome the new European influences at that moment crowding 
in upon Unitarian Boston. Just as the young theologians in the Divinity 
School were responding to the pious emotion and high spirituality of 
Herder and Coleridge in the field of theology, so she became, about 1832, 
receptive to the warm, enthusiastic accounts of German literature then 
being trumpeted “by the wild bugle-call of Thomas Carlyle, in his ro- 
mantic articles on Richter, Schiller, and Goethe.” * 


Apparently no man had so great a direct influence upon her as did 
the early Carlyle,® though Hedge, who had known her since 1823," did 
much to encourage her study of German literature. But personal consid- 
erations were a strong contributory factor; for as yet she had found no 


' Following the practice established by her contemporaries, we may take the liberty 
of referring to her by first name alone, without thereby implying the least disrespect 
or unseemly familiarity. 

2 Emerson, R. W., Channing, W. H., and Clarke, J. F., Memoirs of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli, 2 vols. (Boston, Roberts, 1874), I, 91. 

*“From some of these men Margaret Fuller had direct instruction; . . . she was 
. . . formed in a society which was itself formed by their presence.” — Higginson, 
Thomas W., Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 2nd ed. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1884), 33. 

* Memoirs, I, 114. 

5 See Higginson, op. cit., 45, 69; also Wade, Mason, Margaret Fuller (New York, 
Viking, 1940), 30, 35, 144, 155. 

6 Memoirs, I, go. 
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sphere of activity that engaged her active mind and her well-trained 
talents. Her first period of study of the German language and authors 
took the form of a release from the confines of her circumscribed ex- 
istence. 


“For bitter months a heavy weight had been pressing on 
me, — the weight of deceived friendship. I could not be much 
alone, — a great burden of family cares pressed upon me; I was in 
the midst of society, and obliged to act my part there as well as 
I could. At that time I took up the study of German, and my 
progress was like the rebound a string pressed almost to burst- 
ing. My mind being then in the highest state of action, height- 
ened, by intellectual appreciation, every pang; and imagination, 
by prophetic power, gave to the painful present all the weight of 
as painful a future.” 


She occupied herself with the masterpieces of French, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish literature as well as with the German, but to her passionate and 
essentially romantic nature, it was soon evident that the recent German 
literature spoke more directly than any other.* Though self-taught,° she 
gained proficiency in reading in a short time, and thereafter immersed 
herself in a course of uninterrupted study of the greatest figures in Ger- 
man literature. Clarke reports in detail on her study of 1832: 


“T believe that in about three months from the time that 
Margaret commenced German, she was reading with ease the 
masterpieces of its literature. Within the year, she had read 
Goethe’s Faust, Tasso, Iphigenia, Hermann and Dorothea, Elec- 
tive Affinities, and Memoirs; Tieck’s William Lovel, Prince Zer- 
bino, and other works; Korner, Novalis,’ and something of 
Richter; all of Schiller’s principal dramas, and his lyric poetry . 
The thought and the beauty of this rich literature equally filled 
her mind and fascinated her imagination.” *? 


During the years 1833-1836 Margaret tempered the monotony of 
farm life at Groton by turning, as often as she could, to her favorite 
studies, which continued throughout these years to be her German 
authors, Dr. Hedge and James Clarke lending her many volumes from 
their libraries. In addition to the continued study of the works men- 
tioned above, she became acquainted with the following: Lessing’s Miss 
Sara Sampson, Emilia Galotti, and Minna von Barnhelm; some of the tales 
and poems of Jean Paul, including Titan; Heine; the poems of Uhland; 
those works of Goethe which she had not previously read, principally 


7 Written in 1838, in reference to the year 1832. — Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century (Boston, Roberts, 1893), 358-9. 

8 See Memoirs, I, 112-3, and Goddard, Harold C., Studies in New England Tran- 
scendentalism (New York, Columbia University Press, 1908), 93-7, for a full account 
of Margaret’s reading. 

® Memoirs, I, 241. 

10 The “Lehrlinge zu Sais,” and Heinrich von Ofterdingen. — Memoirs, I, 120. 

11 [bid., I, 114. See also, 108. 
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Wilhelm Meister, the Campagne in Frankreich and Kunst und Altertum, 
and the /talidnische Reise; and Klopstock."* 

By July, 1836, Margaret had made the acquaintance of Emerson. It 
was his opinion at the time when he wrote the Memoirs that she knew 
German books “more cordially than any other person.” '*? Between 1834 
and 1838 she demonstrated her thorough command of the language by 
successfully teaching it both in private and in Alcott’s school.'* 

“To one class I taught the German language, and thought it 
good success, when, at the end of three months, they could read 
twenty pages of German at a lesson, and very well. This class, 
of course, was not interesting, except in the way of observation 
and analysis of language. 

With more advanced pupils I read, in twenty-four weeks, 
Schiller’s Don Carlos, Artists, and Song of the Bell, ‘besides giving 
a sort of general lecture on Schiller; Goethe’s Hermann and 
Dorothea, Goetz von Berlichingen, Iphigenia, first part of Faust, 
—three weeks of thorough study this, as valuable to me as to 
them, — and Clavigo,—thus comprehending samples of all his 
efforts in poetry, and bringing forward some of his prominent 
opinions; Lessing’s Nathan, Minna, Emilia Galeotti [sic]; parts 
of Tieck’s Phantasus, and nearly the whole first volume of Rich- 
ter’s Titan.” '® 


The number of works is remarkably large for a session of twenty-four 
weeks; the list is confined on the whole to works which since that day 
have established themselves as universal favorites. For Margaret merely 
to have chosen these works at a time when the teaching of German liter- 
ature was only in its formative stages is a testimony to her critical dis- 
crimination. In the face of all the adverse criticism of Goethe in the 
thirties." she chose to give him a larger share of the classroom time than 
any other writer. Her success as a teacher was a support and encourage- 
ment to Margaret in these years. It is clear that her temperament was 
well fitted to the task of guiding the young, for inspiring them with a 
desire for knowledge and understanding, and for revealing to them the 
central meanings of the great works of literature. In 1836 she wrote: 


“It is my earnest wish to interpret the German authors of 
whom I am most fond to such Americans as are ready to receive. 
Perhaps some might sneer at the notion of my ‘becoming a 
teacher; but where I love so much, surely I might inspire others 


12 [bid., 1, 121-2, 130, 147-8, 160, 165, 167, 169-70; Higginson, op. Cit., 44, 45, 309; 
and Life Without and Life Within (Boston, Roberts, 1895), 308. 

13 Memoirs, I, 204. 

14She had four private pupils at Groton in March, 1834. — Memoirs, I, 150. And 
while teaching in Alcott’s Temple School she likewise gave private instruction in the 
language, besides teaching it in regular classes. — Wade, op. cit., 34-7. 

15 Memoirs, I, 174. 

‘6 For a concise account of the early reputation of the German writers in America, 
see S. H. Goodnight’s German Literature in American Magazines Prior to 1846 (Bul- 
letin of the University of Wisconsin, Philology and Literature Series, vol. IV, no. 1), 
Madison, 1907, 40-55, 61-104. 
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to love a little; and I think this kind of culture would be recisely 
the counterpoise required by the utilitarian tendencies a our day 
and place.” 17 


Thus during the ‘thirties Margaret earned the reputation of being 
“Germanico” to the point of eccentricity. Higginson tells an anecdote 
to the effect that Margaret’s successor in Alcott’s Temple School was 
once confronted by a lady who claimed with great admiration, “Miss 
Fuller says she thinks in German; do you believe it?” The rejoinder was, 
“Oh, yes! I do not doubt it; I myself dream in Cherokee.” '* Horace 
Greeley, writing after Margaret’s death, seriously put forth the theory 
that her knowledge of German hampered her expression in English.'® 
Remaining in Boston to 1844, Margaret took it for her mission to 
spread the gospel of German literature. Even as early as July, 1833, 
she was hoping to find an organ suitable for the publication of her con- 
templated essays. Writing to Hedge in March, 1835, she mentioned the 
“periodical” and promised to “lend a hand” whenever it should be or- 
ganized, though she felt constrained to apologize for her excessive Ger- 
man enthusiasm: “I fear I am merely ‘Germanico’ and not ‘transcenden- 
tal’.”*° When, in 1836, she again discussed the subject, she indicated 
clearly her idea that one of the primary functions of the publication 
should be to introduce German literature to the American public. 


“I hope a periodical may arise, by and by, which may think 


17 Memoirs, I, 168. See Life Without and Life Within, 95-6, 103, for Margaret’s 
opinions on the advisability of early teaching of foreign languages to children. 

18 Higginson, op. cit., 84. 

19 “She wrote always freshly, vigorously, but not always clearly; for her full and 
intimate acquaintance with continental literature, especially German, seemed to have 
marred her felicity and readiness of expression in her mother tongue.” — Memoirs, 
II, 154. 

Margaret’s style has generally been criticized for a lack of clarity. Readers who 
do not understand are struggling as much with the thought she is trying to express 
as with her mode of expressing it. She was an exceedingly subtle psychologist; her 
mind moved suddenly and brilliantly from the central theme to tangential observa- 
tions; and she had little gift for shaping her thoughts into any kind of external order- 
liness. She did not revise and was always too impatient to polish her expression. As 
Poe remarked, her writing had the style of her conversation, but with this difference, 
that when one heard her, he could understand because of the emphasis she gave by 
gesture and intonation, while on the printed page these helps were lacking. Poe, a 
severe critic of expression, readily admitted that he admired her style, though he too 
found in it “frequent unjustifiable Carlyleisms.” —See Works, ed. by Stedman and 
Woodberry, Literary Criticism, vol. III, 81. 

The so-called German influence in her expression is rather to be seen as the mark 
of her essentially romantic attitude toward the problems of writing. She admired 
Novalis and Jean Paul, despite — or perhaps because of — their fondness for far- 
fetched metaphors, symbolism, dark Renee. and bad habits of discursiveness and 
digression. Her poems on Jean Paul express clearly her attitude toward his supposed 
“want of order,” which she defends by saying that it results in a higher kind of beauty 
than is possible in clear, precisely ordered expression. Had her nature been so consti- 
tuted, she might have emulated the classic, objective style of Goethe which she knew 
so well — and thus avoided the charge of German subjectivity and mysticism alto- 
gether; but this was not possible to her, for her inner being was too restless, non- 
plastic, “musical” in its essence. 

20 Higginson, op. cit., 141. 
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me worthy to furnish a series of articles on German literature, 
giving room enough and perfect freedom to say what I please. 
In this case, I should wish to devote at least eight numbers to 
Tieck. . . . 1 should like to begin the proposed series with a re- 
view of Heyne’s [sic] letters on German literature, which afford 


excellent opportunity for some preparatory hints... I could 
engage . . . to furnish at least two articles on Novalis and 
Korner.” ? 


To draw New England into its proper relationship with the totality of 
Western culture was one of the fundamental aims of the Dial, of Ripley’s 
series, Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature, and Hedge’s Prose 
Writers of German. 

Throughout the years of her residence in Boston, she referred to her- 
self as the herald of German literature. It is not recorded how many of 
her public “Conversations” were on the subject of German literature; the 
only indication is that “Goethe” was named as one of the topics. But un- 
doubtedly German literature came up often in the course of the discus- 
sions, even when the topic was some such generality as “Culture” or 
“Ethics.” *? In a review of Faust in the second volume of the Dial Mar- 
garet wrote: “We cannot but wonder that anyone who aims at all at 
literary culture can remain ignorant of German, the acquisition of which 
language is not a year’s labor with proper instruction, and would give 
them access to such wide domains of thought and knowledge.” ** Even 
as late as 1846, she made a particularly clear statement of her intent: 


“It has been one great object of my life to introduce . . . the 
works of those great geniuses, the flower and fruit of a higher 
state of development, which might give the young who are soon 
to constitute the state, a higher standard in thought and action 
than would be demanded of them by their own time. I have 
hoped that, by being thus raised above their native sphere, they 
would become its instructors and the faithful stewards of its best 
riches, not its tools or slaves. I feel with satisfaction that I have 
done a good deal to extend the influence of the great minds of 
Germany and Italy among my compatriots.” ** 


21 Memoirs, 1, 168-9. 

22 See Memoirs, |, 351. 

28 Dial, vol. Il, no. 1 (July, 1841), 134. 

2+ Art, Literature, and the Drama, (Boston, Roberts, 1889), Preface, 7. See also 
Life Without and Life Within, 96. Many must have felt sympathetic with Lowell, 
when in his Fable for Critics he set up ‘his satiric portrait of “Miranda” as a pre- 


sumptuous, self-appointed teacher of literature, making her say, 


“I myself introduced, I myself, I alone, 
To mv Land’s better life authors solely my own, 
Who the sad heart of earth on their shoulders have taken, 
Whose works sound a depth by Life’s quiet unshaken . . . ” 


But attacks such as these also indicate that Margaret was causing enough stir to be 
noticed. Those who were unsympathetic made her the butt of many unfortunate jests. 
Hawthorne contributed not a little by his hardly disguised picture of Zenobia in 
the Blithedale Romance. But people were always amazed, too, to find that when they 
came to know her, she proved worth listening to. — See Higginson, op. cit., 203. 
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Though German literature had found its champion in writers before 
Margaret Fuller wrote for the Dial, the proportion of material on the sub- 
ject was nowhere so high as in that magazine. Rare individuals like Hedge 
and Ripley needed no further instruction on the subject, but others, even 
some of the most advanced members of the movement, such as Emerson 
and Parker, had much to learn from Margaret. Theodore Parker repre- 
sents the opposite pole in the combination of intellectual forces that make 
up the Transcendentalist movement; for, while he used German theolog- 
ical Wissenschaft to an inordinate extent, he had a remarkably dull ear for 
the message of German Dichtung.”* 


In the first months of her stay at Groton, Margaret had been so de- 
lighted with Goethe’s Tasso that, with the encouragement of Hedge, she 
undertook to translate it into verse. It was completed by March, 1834, 
but not published during her lifetime. In Tasso Goethe spoke directly to 
Margaret’s heart; she identified her isolated existence with that of the 
frustrated, misunderstood poet. 

“Poor Tasso in the play offered his love and service too ofh- 
ciously to all. They all rejected it, and declared him mad, because 

he made statements too emphatic of his feelings. If I wanted only 

ideal figures to think about, there are those in literature I like 

better than any of your living ones. But I want far more. | 
want habitual intercourse, cheer, inspiration, tenderness. I want 
these for myself; I want to impart them.” *° 


In her preface Margaret made abundant apologies for the shortcomings 
of her work. It does not follow the metrical pattern exactly; there are 
many broken lines, omissions, condensations of thought, and a few mis- 
understandings of idiomatic expressions. Yet on the whole it does justice 
to the structure and tone of the original, and it is rendered into clear and 
simple verse. Her English version strives to be as restrained, luminous, 
and well-poised as the German, but turns out thinner in substance and 
less subtle. Obviously the translator was taking Coleridge’s treatment of 
Wallenstein as her ideal of translation. 


Margaret’s first publication was a translation, published in 1839, of 
Eckermann’s conversations with Goethe, which appeared as volume four 
of Ripley’s series. She shortened the work slightly, omitting references 
to the Farbenlebre and certain other topics.** This volume, throwing light 
as it did on the little-known later years of the German poet, revealed an 
entirely new side of him to the New England public of that day. Many 
of the younger Transcendentalists must have felt as did T. W. Higginson, 

25 Indeed, he had no use for the abilities of a person like Margaret, and put her 
low on the list of possible contributors, when he planned his Massachusetts Quarterly 
Review. Bracketed with Thoreau and W. E. Channing, she was labelled, “Certain 
but not Valuable.” — See Gohdes, C., The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism 
(Durham, Duke University Press, 1931), 165; 168. 

26 Memoirs, I, 287. 

*7 Conversations with Goethe in the Last Years of his Life (Boston, Hilliard, Gray, 
1839, New ed., 1852). Preface, xxiii-xxv. 
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when he said, “For one, | can say that it brought him [Goethe] nearer to 
me than any other book, before or since, has ever done.” ** In 1841 Mar- 
garet began to translate the partly fictional correspondence of Fraulein 
Giinderode and Bettina von Arnim, and in the next year appeared a thin 
pamphlet of 86 pages containing about a quarter of the whole text.* 
Margaret was much attracted by the personality of the gentle, melancholy, 
and mystical Canoness Giinderode, and her career paralleled, or threatened 
to parallel, that of the German woman, during the critical, indecisive years 
from 1833-40.*° 


The long struggle to understand Goethe involved the reading of all 
his works, memoirs, and letters available to her. She recognized that in 
him there spoke a wise and experienced authority, who, observant and 
penetrating as he was, taught a doctrine of realism and renunciation very 
dificult either to refute or accept. This, together with her fear of the 
impulses within her that seemed dangerously lew to his own “paganism,” 
made the study of Goethe a serious occupation which involved a full 
decade of Margaret’ s life. Her “favorite Goethe,” “our Master, Goethe,” 
with whom she alternately “‘solaced her soul” and then became impatient,** 
was her greatest literary experience. By 1838 she had collected a large 
mass of notes and observations on the story of his life, which she tenta- 
tively promised to write for Ripley’s Specimens, but which was never 
completed. There was no personality, either in books or among her ac- 
quaintances, who did more to emancipate her soul from the limitations 
of New England morality than this man. Obviously she was destined, 
after such a long period of preparation, to give one of the most authorita- 
tive criticisms of Goethe that could in her day have been written in 
America, or in England either, for that matter. George Ripley wrote a 
fine article on Goethe, — but that had to wait until twenty years later. In 
his and Parker’s earlier testimonials to the value of German literature, 
Goethe was not treated with sufficient fullness and understanding. Every- 
body before Margaret was ready to give at least partial assent to Menzel’s 
charges;" it was left to her to justify the ways of this man to the New 

*8 Higginson, Op. cit., 189. 

29 Apparently there was not enough patronage to lead her on, though in 1861 the 
whole work, in a translation completed and revised by Mrs. Minna Wesselhoeft, was 
published in Boston. See Higginson, op. cit., 192. 

‘” Margaret prepared translations of poems, essays, and extracts from long vol- 
umes as incidental illustrative material for her reviews and columns. She never pre- 
tended to any literary excellence in these works, though on the whole they are done 
in excellent taste and with fine understanding of the German. Several, especially those 
from Goethe, were written with no thought of publication, but entirely for her own 
pleasure; as Professor Braun points out, in his book Margaret Fuller and Goethe (New 
York, Holt, 1910), 216-241, they reveal much about her struggles over the fundamental 
questions of religion at the time when she was looking to Goethe for guidance. 
Other poems she translated for the purpose of making their authors better known to 
the American public. The published records of her writings indicate that Margaret 
translated the following: “Das Gottliche,” “Prometheus,” “Eins und Alles,” “Dauer 
im Wechsel,” “Adler und Taube,” and other poems of Goethe; and one poem each 
of Uhland, Chamisso, Kérner, and Schiller. 

31 See Higginson, op. cit., 135; 111; and Memoirs, 1, 146, 160-1. 
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England conscience.** Parker and Ripley started from a conviction that 
they could show him to be devout, even Christian, at heart; but they had 
to censure him on the score of morality for his personal conduct toward 
Friederike and Lili, and in his marriage. Margaret knew Goethe well 
enough to see that he had a morality and a religion of his own that not 
only excused him but called forth admiration. She defined morality, not 
as did the others, as the conformity to absolute rules laid down by the 
religious authority, but as conformity to the individual’s own code of 
conduct. From this point of view the life of Goethe was, as she said, 
“active, wise, and honored.” ** Goethe taught her to minimize the im- 
portance of what Emerson called “moral Evil” and to grow beyond the 
bounds of Puritan morality altogether. 

It is from this point of view that she wrote the essays on Goethe in 
the Dial and her preface to the Conversations with Eckermann. They are 
not criticisms of separate literary works, but interpretations of the total 
personality of this man. First in point of time came the preface to the 
Conversations,** in which in a brilliant attack on all classes of his critics, 
she met the charges arranged under four heads: 


“He is not a Christian. 
He is not an Idealist. 
He is not a Democrat. 
He is not Schiller.” 


Unlike Parker, who cited the “Bekenntnisse einer schénen Seele” to show 
that Goethe was a Christian, Margaret readily admitted that the master 
was a “Greek” in spirit and as such was not to be judged on Christian 
standards. She pointed out that this is at the bottom of his aversion “for 


82 As made known in Professor Felton’s translation of Menzel’s recent work on 
German Literature. See Higginson, op. cit., 282-4. 


83 It should be noted that Margaret admired the writings of Lessing and Schiller; 
but she could contribute little to their fame, for they had been made well known by 
the essays of Carlyle and had been available in translation since 1805. She accepted 
both as established classics, and, as we have seen, devoted to them a large portion of 
the time in her classes at Alcott’s school. Besides his poetry and dramas, she admired 
Schiller’s historical works (See Memoirs, I, 148). His high idealism and moral fervor 
found a response in her own strong idealism, and there was much less conflict between 
her nature and his than there was between the more complex, worldly, relativistic 
Goethe and herself. It is this that, on one occasion in 1833, made her exclaim, ‘T 
don’t like Goethe so well as Schiller now. I mean, I am not so happy in reading him. 
That perfect wisdom and merciless nature seems cold, after those seducing pictures 
of forms more beautiful than truth.” (Memoirs, I, 117). 

For further references to Schiller as dramatic technician, see Art, Literature, and 
the Drama, 111; 210. 

84 Memoirs, I, 197. 

85 Op. cit., vii-xxvi. Other pieces of Goethe-criticism include the following: a 
review of Egmont as translated anonymously (Boston, Munroe, 1841), in the Dial, 
Ill, iti (January, 1842), 394; a short notice of a translation of Faust, Dial, Il, i (July, 
1841), 134; a review of almost two columns of George Calvert’s translation of the 
Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, vol. 1 (New York and London, Wiley 
& Putnam, 1845), in the New York Tribune foe March 14, 1845; a review of Samuel 
Gray Ward’s translation of Goethe’s Essays on Art (Boston, Munroe, 1845), in the 
Tribune for May 29, 1845. 
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the worship of sorrow,” and that his creed is one of self-reliance and calm 
acceptance — hence not moralistic at all in the usual sense of the word. 
As to the second charge, she pointed out that his plan was never to “alter 
or exalt Nature” and implied that this is a justifiable way of looking at 
the universe. As to his being aristocratic, she is not alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of acquiescence to tradition in the old sage; she excuses it on the 
theory that an artist needs repose to do his work, and that by nature 
Goethe was reflective not active, and conservative because his study has 
been the world as it is, not as he would dream it should be. For those 
who want the other, there is Schiller; but one Schiller was enough. 


“T am not fanatical as to the benefits to be derived from the 
study of German literature. I suppose, indeed, that there lie the 
life and learning of the century, and that he who does not go to 
these sources can have no just notion of the working of the spirit 
in the European world these last fifty years or more; but m 
tastes are often displeased by German writers, even by Goethe — 
of German writers the most English and the most Greek . . . I 
wish that we could learn from the German writers habits of more 
liberal criticism, and leave this way of judging from comparison 
or personal prejudice . . . Generally, the wise German criticises 
with the positive degree, and is well aware of the danger in using 
the comparative.” *° 


Applying this critical principle, she attempts a just statement of Goethe’s 
powers and virtues. She sees that he stresses the perfection of the few, a 
belief in man’s continual effort, thought not reformist action, nature not 
providence. He is the best German stylist, a fine critic of art and litera- 
ture, an observer of human beings and of external nature. His mind sees 
well the individuality of character and the universality of thought. 
On the negative side, she admits she is disturbed, as were many of 
his readers, by his aversion to pain and by the isolation of his heart. 
She would not claim that there were any holy or heroic elements 
in him. 


Margaret continued her work of delineating the personality of 
Goethe in “Menzel’s View of Goethe,” printed in the third number 
of the Dial (1841). She insists over and over, that we are not fitted 
to judge him unless we have studied him long and well. 


“He obliges us to live and grow, that we may walk by 
his side; vainly we strive to leave him behind in some niche 
of the hall of our ancestors; a few steps onward and we find 
him again, of yet serener eye and more towering mien than 
on his other pedestal . . . We doubt whether the revolutions 
of the century be not required to interpret the quiet depths 
of his Saga.” ** 


She explains his career as the one necessary to bring German literature to 


86 Page xvii. 
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its fruition; though again she is careful to show the limits of his gifts, 
deploring the fact that he was not a poet-prophet, but “only a sage.” ** 


“Men should be true, wise, beautiful, pure, and aspiring. This 
man was true and wise, capable of all things. Because he did not 
in one short life complete his circle, can we afford to lose him 
out of sight? Can we, in a world where so few men have in 
any degree redeemed their inheritance, neglect a nature so rich 
and so manifestly progressive?” °° 


Subsequent discussions of Goethe elaborated and clarified this point of 
view. The article “Goethe” which followed in the Dial six months later 
is the most impressive of them all.*° It is particularly noteworthy for its 
masterly discussion of some of the larger works. Margaret moves through 
the worlds of Faust and Werther, Meister, Iphigenie, and Die Wablver- 
wandtschaften with such assured knowledge of the central import of each, 
that she can explain their profound meaning for the life of their author 
and his age. By sympathetic analysis and a bold defense of the position 
that literature must embrace the entire field of reality, she absolves 
Meister and Die Wahlverwandtschaften of the charges of immorality and 
coldness. One point of view that was particularly appealing to her was 
the idea that the rdle of women in society could be charted and illustrated 
by taking such Goethean types as Philine, Marianne, Therese, Natalie, 
Makarie, Ottilie, and Margarete as basic symbols for the whole range of 
feminine qualities. She made effective use of this method in her feminist 
treatise, Woman in the Nineteeth Century (1844)." 


The central doctrine that Margaret learned from Goethe was self- 
reliance, self-culture. It was this that liberated her from New England 
standards of personal conduct and helped her to resist the social pressure 
which was stifling her nature. From Goethe too she learned to take the 
cosmopolitan view of literature — to look upon the advent of a Welt- 
literatur as the distinctive development of the future.*? No less important 


37 Vol. I, iii (January, 1841), 340-347; reprinted in Life Without and Life Within, 
13-22. Page 14. 

88 See her remark on the “Lili-episode:” “right as a genius, but wrong as a char- 
acter.” — lbid., 350. 

39 Life Without and Life Within, 15. 

49 Vol. II, i (July, 1841), 1-41. 

41 Goethe’s ideal of woman, “das ewig Weibliche,” is to her a key to the inter- 
pretation of woman’s essential character. In Woman in the Nineteenth Century she 
draws on her knowledge of a whole gallery of feminine figures from the life and 
writings of Goethe: Frau Aja, Cornelia, Duchess Amalia, Lili Schonemann, Margarete 
in Faust, the Leonoras in Tasso, Iphigenia, and the several female figures of Meister. 
Here, as elsewhere, Makarie is placed at the apex in the scale of virtues and spiritual 
nobility. — See 64, 80, 100, 110, 125-8, 129. 

42 The crucial importance of Goethe in the solution of her personal problems and 
her decision to challenge as she did the New England ethical standards is discussed 
at length in two special studies: Braun, op. cit., chapters II and III, 41-147, and Harry 
Slochower, “Margaret Fuller and Goethe,” Germanic Review, VII, ii (April, 1932), 
130-144. The tendency of Professor Braun’s book is to assert that Margaret was com- 
pletely and solely the disciple of Goethe and, consequently, to deny that she was a 
Transcendentalist at all. However, it is clear that the movement which goes by that 
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for her was that which he taught her about the nature and history of art, 


of the great tradition of modern and classical painting, sculpture, and 
architecture.* 


Yet Goethe’s liberalism, his precept of “extraordinary, generous seek- 
ing” alone never satisfied the demand for high idealism which was part of 
Margaret’s nature, her inheritance from New England Protestant culture. 
Furthermore, she belonged to a generation of romanticists, while Goethe 
stood only on the threshold of that movement, he was too calm, too 
patient with the reality of life, too aloof. Many times she reproved him 
for his unconcern with the ideal. “Yes, O Goethe! but the ideal is truer 
than the actual. This changes and that changes not.” ** When under his 
influence, Margaret was enabled to make an earnest effort to master her 
volatile feelings, to learn the lesson of resignation.” But her sympathy for 
the Romantic School in literature shows that this was not constantly in 


her power.** The reading of Novalis and Korner “is a relief, after feeling 
the immense superiority of Goethe.” 


“It seems to me as if the mind of Goethe had embraced the 
universe. I have felt this lately, in reading his lyric poems. I am 
enchanted while I read . . . but when I shut the book, it seems 
as if I had lost my personal identity; all my feelings linked with 
such an immense variety that belong to beings I had thought so 
different. What can I bring? There is no answer in my mind, 
except ‘It is so,’ or ‘It will be so,’ or “No doubt such and such 
feel so.’ Yet, while my judgment becomes daily more tolerant 
towards others, the same attracting and repelling work is going 
on in my feelings. ... But now the one- -sidedness, imperfection, 


and glow, of a ied ke that of Novalis, seem refreshingly hu- 
man to me.” * 


When Goethe described what he termed “das Damonische” she un- 
derstood him completely, but she divined that she was more under the 
power of the “magnetic fluid” that he was, that she was better fitted for 
the role of prophet of the kingdom of the spirit than he, “With me, for 
weeks and months, the demon works his will.” ** On the matter of the 


name was broad enough to include her along with such widely divergent per- 
sonalities as Parker, Emerson, and Thoreau. Her pioneer work as first editor of the 
Dial and her personal influence over so many men of both her generation and the 
following is sufficiently well established to secure her place in the movement. Only 
by overlooking her fundamental differences from the Goethean point of view can it 
be maintained that she was entirely his pupil. 

*® The Goethean attitude toward cosmopolitanism in literature is reflected in Life 
Without and Life Within, 109, 215; with respect to her interest in his writings on art, 
see Memoirs, |, 149; 266. 

+4 Higginson, op. cit., 289; also, 284: “As to Goethe . . . I do not go to him as 
a guide or friend, but as a great thinker who makes me think.” (1837). For further 
similar utterances, see Memoirs, I, 167 and Woman in the Nineteenth Century, 124, 
where she rejects the Goethean aloofness towards questions of social reform. 

45 See Memoirs, 1, 262. 

46 [bid., 1, 160-1. 

47 Tbid., 119. See also, 120-1. 

48 Memoirs, 1, 224. See also the passage, 224-26; 218. 
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appreciation of nature, she was able to learn much from the master. His 
Spinozistic pantheism had much in common with her feeling for the God 
immanent in nature, though his Farbenlehre appealed to her not because 
it was a scientific empirical study, but because she could interpret it as a 
mystical treatise. She looked on the forms of nature symbolically and 
mystically as did Novalis, and had no sympathy with the ‘botanizing, 
geologizing, and dissecting” of the scientist.‘ Though she appreciated 
the classical beauty of structure in Tasso, Iphigenie, and the Wablver- 
wandtschaften, she was at times more immediately responsive to the cha- 
otic formlessness of Jean Paul and Tieck. She felt fully as much at home 
in the Thessaly of Faust II as in the bright, clear atmosphere of Attica.®° 
These facts make the examination of her response to the romantics a neces- 
sary counterbalance to the foregoing sketch of her interest in Goethe. 

Jean Paul was the most loved and best known of the German roman- 
tics in America between 1825 and 1845. Margaret’s delight in his tender- 
ness, fancy, and rich brilliance made direct sympathy with his message and 
point of view inevitable. She prescribed his Titan — a most difficult and 
obscure work — to be read by the children in her advanced class at Alcott’s 
school. From Groton she wrote to Clarke: 

“How thoroughly am I converted to the love of Jean Paul, 
and wonder at the indolence or shallowness which could resist so 
long . . . In every page I am forced to pencil. I will make me a 
book, or, as he would say, bind me a bouquet from his pages, and 
wear it on my heart of hearts, and be ever refreshing my wearied 
inward sense with its exquisite fragrance. I must have improved, 
to love him as I do.” ™* 


As early as 1833 she had written the poems on Richter which she pub- 
lished in the Dial in 1840. In these criticisms in verse, she celebrated Jean 
Paul as the “Poet of Nature,” fanciful, delicate, a painter of scenes in the 
gorgeous style of Titian, a man “with Raphael’s dignity” and “celestial 
love.” She finds him equal to “devotion’s highest flight sublime,” the 
priest of a natural religion, a “magnetic influence!” Is there in him a 
“want of order,” as his detractors say? No, “not of system in its highest 
sense,” for he has the order and plan of the universe itself, being coequal 
to it and its perfect mirror. One need only love nature to love him. 
““Nature’s wide temple and the azure dome 
Have plan enough for the free spirit’s home!” *? 


Thus she found in Richter the romantic subjectivity, the sublime striving, 


49 Of the Farbenlebre she said: “The facts interest me only in their mystical sig- 
nificance.” — Higginson, op. cit., 101-2. She continues: “There was a time when one 
such fact would have made my day brilliant with thought. But now I seek the divine 
rather in love than law.” (Written in 1841). 

50 See Memoirs, I, 230. 

51 Memoirs, 1, 130. Of Titan she wrote in 1836: “It is a noble work, and fit to 
raise a reader into that high serene of thought where pedants cannot enter.” — /bid., 


I, 169-70. 
52 Vol. I, i (July, 1840), 135; printed also in Memoirs, I, 147-8. 
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the enthusiasm and moral earnestness which Goethe could not provide. 
Her Italianate soul,** which had learned from Goethe to appreciate the 
art of Italy and Greece, responded to Jean Paul’s high coloring, his pure 
and sensitive heroes, his extravagant, rhapsodic passages of description, 
his fondness for omens, puzzles, premonitions, and apparitions. 

To become acquainted with Novalis and Tieck was to indulge some 
of the same preferences. In 1832 she compared Novalis with Goethe: 

“I feel as though I could pursue my natural mode with him, 

get acquainted, then make my mind easy in the belief that I know 

all that is to be known. And he died at twenty-nine . . . And his 

life was so full and so still . . . I have wished fifty times to write 

some letters giving an account, first, of his very pretty life, and 

then of his one volume, as I re-read it, chapter by chapter.” ** 


In 1836 she was still anxious to do some articles on Novalis.** His religion 
of nature, his view of the external world as the image of the inward being, 
the mystical significance he attached to flowers, stones and minerals,** his 
idealism and personal beauty of character — these made the attraction for 
him irresistible to Margaret. 

Lesser figures among the German romantics similarly attracted her 
interest. Fully forty pages of Summer on the Lakes (1844), ostensibly an 
account of her travels in the West, were devoted to a discussion of Justinus 
Kerner’s Seberin von Prevorst. This book, virtually the case-record of an 
invalid German visionary with unusual psychic powers, held extraordinary 
interest for Margaret, for she, from childhood a somnambulist herself, was 
looking for a rationale and analysis of the phenomenon of second-sight and 
prophecy. Then there were Uhland and Tieck, whom she read, as we 
have noted, though they do not figure prominently i in her critical writings. 
On her “favorite Korner,” the author of patriotic songs, she wrote a 
warmly enthusiastic sketch, which appeared in the Western Messenger 
in 1838.°’ A long paper entitled “Romaic and Rhine Ballads” in the Dial 
for 1842 testifies to her interest in folk poetry as the basis for a national 
literature.°® She shared the romanticists’ interest in the ballad and folk- 

53 See Wade, op. cit., 205-17, on the subject of Margaret’s attachment to Italy; 
also Anthony, Katharine, Margaret Fuller (New York, Harcourt Brace & Howe, 
1920), 155. 

54 See Memoirs, 1, 118-21; 123. 55 Memoirs, I, 169. 

56 Note her flower-fantasies, “Yuca Filamentosa” and “The Magnolia of Lake 
Pontchartrain,” and her poems, the “Passionflower,” “The Dahlia, Rose, and Helio- 
trope,” “The Flower and the Pearl,” and “Lines” (Life Without and Life Within, 
375). These contain symbolism derived from Novalis (“die blaue Blume”) and 
Goehe’s Faust (“the mothers”). See Higginson, op. cit., 96-7, 99, 305; Memoirs, Il, 
92-4. Margaret was especially fond of the symbol of the carbuncle as used in Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen (Woman in the Nineteenth Century, 343; Memoirs, Il, 95). The 
pearl was her symbol for herself. 

57 Vol. IV, v (January, 1838), 306-311; 369-375. Like so many of her generation, 
she admired Ferdinand Freiligrath. When in London in 1846, she visited his house — 
in the spirit of a pilgrim at a shrine of liberty. — At Home and Abroad, 180. 

58 This was a review of Karl Simrock’s Rheinsagen aus dem Munde des Volkes 


und Deutscher Dichter (1842) and of Wilhelm Miiller’s translation of the Neu- 
Griechische Volkslieder. Dial IM, ii (October, 1842), 137-180. 
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song, and in several reviews pointed out how the use of native folk themes 
and materials might contribute to the strength and genuineness of Amer- 
ican letters. 

There has been no difficulty in identifying American Transcendental- 
ism with the broader tendencies toward romanticism that characterized 
the early decades of the nineteenth century. Margaret Fuller belonged to 
her generation and took her inspiration from the same springs of thought 
and feeling as had nourished the recent romantic revolt in the several 
Western nations. Her guiding philosophy was a soaring ethical idealism 
based on the old dualistic Puritan supernaturalism. Despite her acquain- 
tance with the Goethean relativistic and naturalistic ethics, her political- 
ethical beliefs were formed by such prophets of the ideal as Coleridge and 
Carlyle; Schiller, Korner, and Freiligrath among the Germans; Lamennais, 
Rousseau, and George Sand among the French; and above all by the Italian 
Mazzini. Her literary favorites, along with the ancient classics and 
Goethe, were Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Novalis, and Jean Paul. 
Like the German Romantic School, she did not find it necessary to reject 
Goethe even in the act of finding him insufficient. In close accord with 
Novalis’ and Jean Paul’s subjectivity and mysticism, she nevertheless 
learned from Goethe to see the world of nature with clearer, sharper eyes. 
She gratefully drew on his vast stores of valuable instruction; profited 
from his revelations of artistry in literary composition, his mellowed judg- 
ment in matters of esthetic appreciation, and his dispassionate analysis of 
human types and the manifestations of the human spirit under new and 
unrecorded circumstances. Like so many of her generation, she was the 
earnest student and champion of Goethe, but by no means his perfect 
disciple. The personality of the mature Goethe, Olympian and sage as 
she correctly saw, remained enigmatic and unsy mpathetic to her. 

Margaret’ S preoccupation with German literature forms only a chap- 
ter — an early one — in the record of her relation to the thought of her 
age. Her study of the Germans, however, gains in significance from the 
fact that it came so early as to count for a definite part of her literary 
education and as one of the primary formative influences on her mind. 
In later years, even though the circumstances of her life drew her away 
from literary criticism, her efforts attained a wide effectiveness through 
the work of younger Transcendentalist disciples. By her example of faith- 
ful translation from the German classics, she encouraged Brooks and 
Dwight, to name the most prominent, to undertake similar projects, and 
by her discriminating critical labors she hastened the process of assimila- 
tion of the German authors into the receptive but nonetheless provincial 
Boston community. With the exception of Carlyle, there was no one who 
before 1845 had revealed to the English- speaking readers in such an au- 
thoritative, stimulating, and informative manner the nature of German 
literary achievements of the recent past. 




















EINE HANDBIBLIOTHEK ZUR DEUTSCHEN 
THEATERGESCHICHTE _ 


FRANZ Rapp 
New York 


Als ich aufgefordert wurde, an der Middlebury College German 
School Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte des deutschen | zu halten, 
da erschien es auch wiinschenswert, die College-Bibliothek in der Rich- 
tung des neuen Themas ein wenig zu erginzen. Die bereits vorhandenen 
und die neu zu beschaffenden Biicher sollten iiber die Bediirfnisse dieses 
einen Kursus hinaus einen Grundstock fiir die Beschaftigung mit deut- 
scher Theatergeschichte bilden, wenn dieses mit der Literaturgeschichte 
so enge verbundene Gebiet wieder betreten oder gar beackert werden 
wirde. Diese Biicherliste ist diktiert worden von meinem ganz pers6nli- 
chen Wunsch eine Handbibliothek vorzufinden, die es mir gestattete Vor- 
ginge und Zusammenhange nachzupriifen und den Studenten den Weg 
in die Forschung zu eréffnen. Aus dieser Bestimmung erklart sich die 
Auswahl, die ich aus dem Vorrat der Fachliteratur getroffen habe. An 
erster Stelle stehen natiirlich die wenigen zusammenfassenden Darstellun- 
gen des ganzen Gebietes. Mit den Ubersichten der Hauptabschnitte wer- 
den diejenigen Einzeluntersuchungen genannt, welche die Einsicht ver- 
tiefen. Wenn ich hin und wieder durch Nennung einer oder mehrerer 
Schriften auf ein Einzelproblem hindeute, so andert das nichts an der 
urspriinglichen Absicht allgemeiner Wegweisung; denn es lag im Plane 
der Vorlesungen, daB bei der Behandlung der Hauptepochen das Interesse 
vom Einzelfalle auf das Ganze gerichtet wiirde. Da aber nie die Absicht 
bestanden hat, eine umfassende Fachbibliothek zusammenzustellen und da- 
fiir eine Bibliographie der deutschen Theatergeschichte zu kompilieren, 
so ist dieses nur ein Verzeichnis empfehlenswerter und niitzlicher Biicher 
zusammengestellt derart, daB eine Erweiterung sich von selbst ergibt, 
wenn der Wunsch dazu vorhanden ist. Abhandlungen in Zeitschriften 
haben natiirlich unberiicksichtigt bleiben miissen. Ich habe aber ange- 
nommen, da$ ahnlich wie in Middlebury College sowohl Kiirschners 
Deutsche Nationalliteratur“ wie Reclams ,,Deutsche Literatur in Ent- 
wicklungsreihen“ als vorhanden betrachtet werden kénnen, sodaB der 
Hinweis auf die theatergeschichtlich wesentlichen Bande und Bandfolgen 
in diesen Serien unterbleiben konnte. Aus den Reihen der ,, Theaterge- 
schichtlichen Forschungen“ und der ,Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir 
Theatergeschichte“ habe ich in dieses Verzeichnis aufgenommen, was fiir 
eine kleine Handbibliothek besonders wichtig ist. Wenn man Gelegenheit 
hat, die vollstindigen Serien dieser Ver6ffentlichungen zu erwerben, dann 
hat man schon vieles, was fiir die tiefgehendere Beschaftigung mit dem 
Thema unentbehrlich ist. 

Das Verzeichnis ist zusammengestellt ohne Riicksicht auf die Schwie- 
rigkeiten, die der Buchbeschaffung unter den gegenwartigen politischen 
Verhaltnissen sich entgegenstellen. Der amerikanische Antiquariatsbuch- 
handel wartet immer noch mit solch iiberraschenden Angeboten auf, dab 
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die Ubersetzung dieses Wunschzettels in die Wirklichkeit einer Bibliothek 
auch heute noch méglich sein wird. 


I. Allgemeine Theatergeschichte 

GAEHDE, CHRISTIAN: Das Theater vom Altertum bis zur Gegenwart. (Aus Na- 
tur und Geisteswelt, Bd. 230.) Brauchbare Finfiihrung in die europaische Theater- 
geschichte, die allerdings vom 18. Jahrhundert an fast ausschlieBlich die deutschen 
Verhaltnisse beriicksichtigt. 

GUENTHER, JOHANNES: Vom Werden und Wesen der Biihne. 1926. Fine lie- 
benswiirdige Erzahlung eines theaterliebenden Wissenschaftlers; gut zum Vorlesen. 

NICOLL, ALLARDYCE: The Development of the Theatre. Second Edition. 1937. 
Die einzige umfassende illustrierte Geschichte des Theaterbaus und der Szenen- 

estaltung. Nur das deutsche Theater seit etwa 1910 hat Beriicksichtigung ge- 
cien. Bibliographischer Anhang. 

NIESSEN, CARL: Das Bihbnenbild, ein kulturbistorischer Atlas. 1924. Theaterge- 
schichtliches Anschauungsmaterial in reicher Fille teils nach historischen, teils 
nach kunsthistorischen Gesichtspunkten geordnet; leider nie zum AbschluB ge- 
bracht und ohne Text erschienen. 

BOEHN, MAX von: Das Biibnenkostiim in Altertum, Mittelalter und Neuzeit. 1921. 
Sehr niitzliches Buch mit tiber dreihundert Abbildungen und bibliographischen 
Nachweisen zu jedem Kapitel. 


II. Deutsche Theatergeschichte 


A. Urformen des Theaters 

NAUMANN, HANS: Primitive Gemeinschaftskultur. 1921. Auf volkskundlicher 
Erkenntnis erwachsene Darstellung, auch der Friihformen theatralischen Tuns. 

STUMPFL, ROBERT: Kultspiele der Germanen als Ursprung des mittelalterlichen 
Dramas. 1936. Polemischer und propagandistischer Versuch die Prioritat hypo- 
thetischer bee on zu erweisen. 

RUDWIN, MAXIMILIAN: The Origin of the German Carnival Comedy. 1920. 
Nachweis des Ursprungs der Fastnachtsbrauche aus landlich-rituellem Brauchtum. 
Versuch, die volkstiimlichen Quellen der Spiele zu erforschen. 

GUSINDE, KONRAD: Neidhard mit dem Veilchen. 1899. Uber Veilchentanz und 
Friihlingsfeier, den Ursprung der Fastnachtsspiele im allgemeinen und iiber das 
St. Pauler Neidhard-Spiel im besonderen. 

DRIESEN, O.: Der Ursprung des Harlekin. 1904. Harlikin ist der Wilde Jager; die 
HoOllenfahrtsszene der mittelalterlichen Spiele ist die Briicke, iiber die die auBer- 
kirchlichen bésen Geister und dummen Teufel in die mittelalterlichen religiésen 
Spiele eindringen. 

MOSER, HANS: Volksschauspiel. In ,,Deutsches Volkstum in Volksschauspiel und 
Volkstanz“. 1938. Untersuchung iiber den Ursprung und den Sinn der Spiele in 
der Gemeinschaft, iiber die Spielstoffe und den Stil und die Gesetzlichkeiten der 
Darstellung. Interessante Illustrationen. Literaturverzeichnis. 

B. Zusammenfassende Darstellungen 

KOENNECKE, GUSTAV: Bilderatlas zur Geschichte der deutschen Nationallitera- 
tur. 2. Auflage. 1912. In der Fiille des abgebildeten Materials findet sich eine 
schéne Zahl theatergeschichtlicher Dokumente von unmittelbarer Wirkung. 

CREIZENACH, WILHELM: Geschichte des neueren Dramas. 2. Auflage. 3 Bande. 
1911. 1918. 1923. GroBe Tatsachengeschichte von profundestem Wissen. 

ARNOLD, ROBERT F.: Das deutsche Drama. 1925. Die literargeschichtliche Ent- 
wicklung in einzelnen gut gearbeiteten Abhandlungen mit bibliographischem 
Anhang fiir jedes Kapitel. AuSerdem ein Verzeichnis der Dramentitel und eine 
Chronologie der Aufftihrungen von goo-1925. 

DEVRIENT, EDUARD: Geschichte der deutschen Schauspielkunst. Neue Ausgabe 
1905. Von den drei Ausgaben des Werkes ist diese empfehlenswert, weil sie den 
von Hans Devrient sorgfaltig gearbeiteten kritischen Apparat enthalt. Die von 
Willy Stuhlfeld (1929) unternommene gekiirzte Neubearbeitung als ,,Illustrierte 
deutsche Theatergeschichte“ wiegt trotz ihrer Abbildungen und trotz der auBer- 
os o_o bis in die Gegenwart die Vorziige der originalen Fassung 
nicht auf. 
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PETERSEN, JULIUS: Das deutsche Nationaltheater. 1919. Vortreffliche ideenreiche 
Synthese; gute Bibliographie. 

MICHAEL, FRIEDRICH: Deutsches Theater (Jedermanns Biicherei Abt. VII. Bd. 4). 
1923. Gut gegliederte, kenntnisreiche Einfiihrung mit aufschluBreicher Bilderzu- 
sammenstellung. 

NIPPOLD, ERICH: Das deutsche Theater von seinen Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. 
(Perthes’ Bildungsbiicherei) 1924. Ein praziser Leitfaden mit 12 Abbildungen, 
Bibliographie und Personenverzeichnis auf 86 Seiten. 

STAMMLER, WOLFGANG: Deutsche Theatergeschichte (Deutschkundliche Bi- 
cherei) 1925. Konzentrierte Darstellung mit origineller Einstellung. 

WEDDIGEN, OTTO: Illustrierte Geschichte der Theater Deutschlands. 2 Bde. 1904- 
1906. Betrachtung der einzelnen Theaterstadte in monographischer Form und 
alphabetischer Anordnung. Trotz zahlloser Irrtiimer wegen des groBen, gut aus- 
gewahlten Bildervorrats wichtig. 





C. Einzelne Epochen und Gattungen 
1). Die geistlichen Spiele 

ROHDE, ALFRED: Passionsbild und Passionsbtibne. 1926. Ein Bilderbuch mit einer 
kurzen Einfiihrung in das Problem der Wechselbeziehungen zwischen bildender 
Kunst und Theater. 

RUDWIN, MAXIMILIAN J.: A Historical and Bibliographical Survey of the Ger- 
man Religious Drama. 1924. Kurzer geschichtlicher Uberblick und Nachweis aller 
Quellen und Forschungen bis zum Erscheinungsjahr. 

YOUNG, CARL: The Drama of the Medieval Church. 2 volumes. 1933. Zusammen- 
fassende Darstellung des ganzen Materials. 

HEINZEL, RICHARD: Beschreibung des geistlichen Schauspiels des Mittelalters. 
1904. Beschreibung der Realien und der Spielvorgange. 

COHEN, GUSTAVE: Geschichte der Inszenierung im geistlichen Schauspiele des 
Mittelalters in Frankreich. Ins Deutsche ubertragen von Constantin Bauer. 1907. 
(Franzésische Ausgabe mit erganzendem Einleitungskapitel: Histoire de la mise 
en scéne dans la théatre religieux francais du moyen age. Paris 1926). Dieses 

rundlegende Buch ist fiir die Wechselbeziehungen von grober Bedeutung. 

NIEDNER, HELMUT: Die deutschen und franzdsischen Osterspiele bis zum 15. 
Jabrhundert. 1933. Untersuchung der gemeinsamen und unterscheidenden Ele- 
mente. 

HARTMANN, AUGUST: Das Oberammergauer Passionsspiel in seiner altesten Ge- 
stalt. 1880. Erlauterungen und Ausgaben des Textes von 1662, des Augsburger 
Spiels aus St. Ulrich und Afra, und der ,Schoenen Tragedij . . . von dem Leiden 
und Sterben unseres Herren Jesu Christi“ von dem Meistersinger Sebastian Wild. 

MAUSSER, OTTO: Text des Oberammergauer Passionsspiels, bistorischkritische 
Ausgabe. 1910. Zusammenfassende Geschichte des Spieltextes in seinen viel- 
fachen Wandlungen und Abanderungen. 

PETERSEN, JULIUS: Oberammergau und die Passionsspiele des Mittelalters. In der 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung 7. p. 177-191. Erkenntnis der Auffiihrungsform, 
die der heute noch geltenden klassizistischen vorausgegangen ist. 


2). Humanismus und Renaissance 


HERRMANN, MAX: Forschungen zur deutschen Theatergeschichte des Mittelalters 
und der Renaissance. 1914. Die Methode dieser Untersuchungen iiber das Theater 
der Meistersinger von Nurnberg und tiber die theatergeschichtliche Auswertung 
der Dramenillustrationen des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts ist fiir die deutsche For- 
schung vorbildlich geworden. 

BORCHERDT, HANS HEINRICH: Das europdische Theater im Mittelalter und 
der Renaissance. 1935. Eine geschickte und vortrefflich illustrierte Verarbeitung 
fremder Forschungsergebnisse fiir die geistlichen Spiele in Mittel- und West- 
europa, fiir die Renaissance-Entwicklung jedoch nur fiir Italien, Deutschland 
und Holland. 

MAASSEN, JOHANNES: Drama und Theater der Humanistenschulen in Deutsch- 
land. (Schriften zur deutschen Literatur. Bd.13) 1929. Klare Darstellung von 
Zweck, Anla8 und Zeiten der Spiele in Verbindung mit der geistigen und sozialen 
Struktur des 16. Jahrhunderts. 
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MULLER, JOHANNES: Das Jesuitentheater in den Landern deutscher Zunge. 2 
Bde. 1930. Ausgezeichnete Arbeit infolge iiberlegener Beherrschung des Stoffes. 
Im 2. Bande Verzeichnis aller Stiicke und niitzliche Indices. 

GENEE, RUDOLPH: Lebr- und Wanderjabre des deutschen Schauspiels. 1882. Eine 
immer noch brauchbare Schilderung der dramatischen Auffiihrungen von der 
Reformation bis zur Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts. 

MAUERMANN, SIEGFRIED: Die Bihnenanweisungen im deutschen Drama _ bis 
1700. (Palastra CII) 1911. Die Biihnenpraxis im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert bis zum 
Eindringen der italienischen Verwandlungsbiihne und der daraus abgeleiteten 
deutschen Sonderform. 

FLEMMING, WILLY: Andreas Gryphius und die Biibne. 1921. Diese griindliche 
Analyse zeigt, wie Gryphius den neuen Typus der Kulissenbiihne fiir die kiinst- 
lerische Bereicherung des Dramas ausnutzt und den Ubergang vom Schultheater 
zum reinen Theater findet. 

EGGERT, WALTER: Christian Weise und seine Biihne. 1935. Griindliche Mono- 
graphie iiber das entwickelte Schultheater und seine Biihnenformen, sein Biihnen- 
kostiim und seine technischen Einrichtungen in der zweiten Hilfte des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts. 


3). Die hofischen Feste des Barock 


HAAS, ROBERT: Die Musik des Barocks. (Handbuch der Musikwissenschaft) 1929. 
Beschreibung der Entwicklung vom monodischen Stil zum kontrapunktischen 
Reichtum. Die vielen gutgewahlten Abbildungen geben eine deutliche Vorstel- 
lung vom Auffiihrungsstil der Oper. 

TINTELNOT, HANS: Barocktheater und barocke Kunst. 1939. Kunsthistorische 
Untersuchung der Formprobleme und ungewohnlich reiche Sammlung ausge- 
zeichneter Illustrationen. 

ZUCKER, PAUL: Die Theaterdekorationen des Barock. 1925. Abbildungen der her- 
vorragensten Theater- und Festdekorationen besonders der Werke der Familie 
Galli-Bibiena. 

SCHIFFMANN-BIACH, FLORA: Burnacini, Theater und Feste am Wiener Hofe. 
1931. Uber Giovanni und seinen Sohn Ottavio Ludovico Burnacini und ihre 
Tatigkeit am Wiener Hofe in der Zeit von 1653-1699; viele vortreffliche Abbil- 
dungen von Szenenbildern. 

WEILEN, ALEXANDER von: Geschichte des Wiener Theaterwesens von den Adlte- 
sten Zeiten bis zu den Anfdngen der Hoftheater. 1901. Dieses ist der erste Teil 
der groBen Geschichte der Theater Wiens. Der zweite Teil (von Oscar Teuber 
begonnen, und von A. von Weilen vollendet) behandelt in drei Banden das Burg- 
theater von 1776-1888. Der dritte Teil gibt die architektonische Beschreibung 
des neuen Burgtheaters. Im vierten Teil behandelt Richard Wallaschek das Hofo- 
perntheater von 1791-1880. Viel Bildmaterial in hervorragenden Reproduktionen. 

GREGOR, JOSEPH: Wiener Szenische Kunst. 1925. 

I. Die Theaterdekorationen der letzten drei Jahrhunderte. Die Theorien, die zur 
Aufstellung von Stilprinzipien gefiihrt haben, sind verfehlt und unwesentlich. Das 
Abbildungsmaterial greift weit tiber den Rahmen des Wiener Theaters hinaus 
und ist fiir die Forschung bedeutsam. 

II. Das Bihnenkostiim. Auch dieser Band erhalt durch die ausgiebige Bebilde- 
rung, welche viel seltenes und schwer zugangliches Material wiedergibt, einen ge- 
wissen Quellenwert. 

MEYER, RUDOLF: Hecken- und Gartentheater in Deutschland im 17. und 18. Jabr- 
bundert. 1934. Ein wichtiger Beitrag zur Geschichte der Festlichkeiten im Barock. 
Die verschiedenen Formen der Theater in Garten werden aufgezeigt. Verzeich- 
nisse aller ahnlichen Anlagen in Europa und chronologische Ubersicht fiir die 
deutschen Theater von 1689-1797. Viele Abbildungen; Verzeichnis der interna- 
tionalen Literatur. 


4). Englische Komodianten und deutsche Wandertruppen 


CHAMBERS, E. K.: The Elizabethan Stage. 1923. Das grundlegende Werk tiber die 
Biihne Shakespeares und seine Zeit; mit Abdruck der Quellen. 

NEUENDORFF, B.: Die englische Biibne im Zeitalter Shakespeares nach den Bil 
nenanweisungen. 1910. Ein guter Fiihrer bei der Durcharbeitung der Quellen. 
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HERZ, E.: Englische Schauspieler und englisches Schauspiel zur Zeit Shakespeares in 
Deutschland. (Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen Bd. 18). 1903. Grundlegende 
Ubersicht uber die Schicksale und Fahrten der englischen Truppen; mit graphi- 
schen Darstellungen. 

BAESECKE, ANNA: Das Schauspiel der englischen Komédianten in Deutschland. 
1935. Erganzt die Tatsachenforschung nach der formengeschichtlichen Seite hin. 

EVANS, MARSHALL BLAKEMORE: Der bestrafte Brudermord. (Theaterge- 
schichtliche Forschungen Bd. 19). 1910. Sorgfaltige Untersuchung zur Vorge- 
schichte von Shakespeares Hamlet und zum Hamlet-Drama der englischen Ko- 
médianten. 

DAFFIS, HANS: Hamlet auf der deutschen Biibne bis zur Gegenwart. (Literar- 
historische Forschungen, Heft 50). 1912. Die Biihnengeschichte des Dramas in 
ihren wichtigsten Phasen und Interpretationen. 

WIDMAN, WILHELM: Hamilets Bihbnenlaufbabn (1601-1877). Aus dem NachlaB 
herausgegeben von Joseph Schick u. Werner Deetjen. (Schriften der deutschen 
Shakespearegesellschaft, N. F. Bd. 1). 1931. Hier wird die Entwicklung in Deutsch- 
land neben die in England gestellt und mit 55 Abbildungen illustriert. Die Unter- 
suchungen von A. von Weilen (Schriften der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft 
Bd. 3, 1908) und Adolf Winds (Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte 
Bd. 12, 1909) ebenfalls unter dem Titel “Hamlet auf der deutschen Biihne bis zur 
Gegenwart” erganzen das Bild. 

HARTLEB, HANS: Deutschlands erster Theaterbau. 1936. Untersuchung tber das 
Ottonium in Cassel, welches 1605 fiir englische Komédianten gebaut wurde und 
iiber die Rolle der englischen Komédianten am Casseler Hofe. Ausfiihrliche 
Bibliographie. 

KAULFUSS-DIESCH, HERMANN: Die Inszenierung des deutschen Dramas an der 
Wende des 16. und 17. Jabrhunderts. 1905. Uber Auffiihrungen und Bihnenform 
im Friihbarock vor Eindringen der italienischen Bihnenform. Rekonstruktion der 
Biihne der englischen Komodianten. 

HEINE, CARL: Das Schauspiel der deutschen Wanderbiibnen vor Gottsched. 1889. 
Untersuchung tiber die deutschen Wandertruppen, ihre Fahrten und ihren Spiel- 

lan. 

HEINE, CARL: Johannes Velten. 1887. Trotz vieler Unkorrektheiten fiir die allge- 
meine Orientierung brauchbar. 

WITKOWSKI, GEORG: Geschichte des geistigen Lebens in Leipzig. 1909. Wesent- 
lich fiir die Kenntnis der Tatigkeit des Johannes Velten, der Neuberin und der 
bedeutenderen Schauspieltruppen. 

PAYER von THURN, RUDOLF: Die Wiener Haupt- und Staatsaktionen. 2 Bde. 
1908-10. Uber die Umwandlung von Operntexten in Schauspiele mit Hanswurst 
als Hauptperson. 


5). Die gereinigte Schaubihne und die Nationaltheater-Bewegung 


OBERLANDER, HANS: Die geistige Entwicklung der deutschen Schauspielkunst 
im 18. Jabrhundert. 1898. Uber die Forderungen Gottscheds, Elias Schlegels, Les- 
sings und Schillers und die Wirksamkeit Ekhofs, Schréders und Ifflands. 

REDEN-ESBECK, F. J. von: Karoline Neuber und ihre Zeitgenossen. 1881. Ein 
langatmiges, aber durchaus zuverlassiges Buch mit vielen Facsimiles von Doku- 
menten und Urkunden. 


SASSE, HANNAH: Friederike Caroline Neuber, Versuch einer Neuwertung (Diss. 
Freiburg i. B.). 1937. (Diese neueste Behandlung des Themas ist mir noch nicht 
zuganglich gewesen.) 

DEVRIENT, HANS: Johann Friedrich Schoenemann und seine Schauspielergesell- 
schaft. (Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen Bd. 9) 1895. Uber die Nachfolge der 
Neuberin und die ernsthaften Bemiihungen Schoenemanns und seiner Mitarbeiter 
um die Schauspielkunst. 

KLOPFLEISCH, JOHANN: Johann Christian Brandes, ein Angehoriger der deut- 
schen Buhne zur Zeit Lessings. 1906. Gute Analyse der schauspielerischen Lei- 
stung Brandes’ und seiner Bedeutung als Theaterdichter. Auf Brandes’ eigene 
Lebensgeschichte sei in diesem Zusammenhange besonders hingewiesen: gekirzte 
Ausgaben von Willibald Franke, 1923, und von P. A. Merbach, 1924. 
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CHRIST, ANTON JOHANN: Schauspielerleben im 18. Jabrbundert. 1912. Diese 
Selbstbiographie des A. J. Christ ist ein aufschluBreiches und unterhaltendes Quel- 
lenbuch. 

KITTENBERG, H.: Die Idee des deutschen Nationaltheaters im 18. Jabrhundert und 
ibre Verwirklichung. 1925. Uber das Wachsen der Idee, die verheiBungsvollen 
Griindungen in Wien, Mannheim und Berlin, an deren Stelle die Hoftheater tre- 
ten, welche schlieBlich nach dem Weltkriege zu Nationaltheatern werden. 

SONNENFELS, JOSEPH von: Briefe tiber die Wienerische Schaubtibne. (Wiener 
Neudrucke 7). 1884. Das Quellenbuch fiir die Griindung des ersten National- 
theaters. 

UHDE, HERMANN: Konrad Ekhof. 1876. Die noch giltige Biographie des ersten 

roBen Menschendarstellers auf der deutschen Bihne. 

MEYER: F. L. W.: Friedrich Ludwig Schroder. 2 Bde. 1819. Ein unter Beniitzung 
von Schréders schriftlichem Nachla8 sorgfaltig gearbeitetes Freundschaftsbuch. 

LITZMANN, BERTHOLD: Friedrich Ludwig Schroder. Bd. 1 u. 2. 1892-94. Un- 
vollendet gebliebene Biographie, die allerdings auch in den auBeren Bezirken des 
Tatsachendaseins stecken geblieben ist. Vom selben Verfasser die hiibsche Studie: 
Der groBe Schréder. (Das Theater Bd. 1). 

HOFFMANN, PAUL F-.: Friedrich Ludwig Schréder als Dramaturg und Regisseur. 
(Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte. Bd. 52). 1939. Uber Schroders 
Dramen und Dramen-Bearbeitungen und tber seine Tatigkeit als Spielleiter. 

DIEBOLD, BERNHARD: Das Rollenfach im deutschen Theaterbetrieb des 18. Jabr- 
bunderts. (Theatergesch. Forsch. 25). 1913. Untersuchung uber die Struktur der 
Schauspieltruppen und das Bemiihen der Theaterleiter, der individuellen Begabung 
des Schauspielers das Primat iiber die Routine einzuraumen. 

WALTER, FRIEDRICH: Geschichte des Theaters und der Musik am kurpfalzischen 
Hofe. 1898. Zusammenfassende Untersuchung iiber die Pflege der Kiinste an 
einem deutschen Hofe vom 16. Jahrhundert bis tief in das 18. Jahrhundert hinein. 

WALTER, FRIEDRICH: Archiv und Bibliothek des groBherzoglichen Hof- und 
Nationaltheaters in Mannheim. 2 Bde. 1899. Fiir die Kenntnis der Arbeit und des 
Betriebs einer friihen Nationalbiihne wichtige Quellensammlung. 

MARTERSTEIG, MAX: Die Protokolle des Mannheimer Nationaltheaters unter Dal- 
berg. Aus den Jabren 1781-89. 1890. Dokumente fiir die dramaturgische und 
regiemabige Arbeit. 

SOMMERFELD, KURT: Die Bibneneinrichtungen des Mannheimer Nationalthea- 
ters unter Dalbergs Leitung. (Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte 
Bd. 36). 1927. Uber das von Lorenzo Quaglio errichtete Theatergebaude, seine 
technische Einrichtung umd die noch erhaltene Bihnendekoration fir ,,Die 
Rauber“. 


IFFLAND, AUGUST WILHELM: Meine theatralische Laufbabn. (Dramatische 
Werke Bd. 1) 1798. Selbstbiographie des bekanntesten Charakterspielers der klas- 
sischen Periode. Dazu die beiden Bande: A. W. Iffland, Briefe, herausgegeben 
von L. Geiger (Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte Bd. 5-6). 1904. 

HARLE, H.: I[fflands Schauspielkunst. 1. Teil: Bildertafeln. (Schriften der Gesell- 
schaft fiir Theatergeschichte Bd. 34). 1925. Zeichnungen des Malers Wilhelm 
Henschel, der Ifflands Spiel in ganzen Folgen von Darstellungen festgehalten hat. 

WEIL, RUDOLF: Das Berliner Theaterpublikum unter I fflands Direktion. 1796-1814. 
(Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte Bd. 44). 1932. Dies ist eine 
der wenigen soziologischen Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete des Theaters, sie 
ist beispielhaft fiir die Sorgfalt der methodischen Untersuchung. 

KLIEWER, ERWIN: A. W. Iffland; ein Wegbereiter in der deutschen Schauspiel- 
kunst. (Germanische Studien, Heft 195). 1937. Untersuchung iiber den bedeuten- 
den Menschen und grofen Kiinstler, dessen Kunstprinzipien heute noch Geltung 
haben. Ausfiihrliche Bibliographie. 

PETERSEN, JULIUS: Schiller und die Biihne. (Palaestra XXXII). 1904. Uber die 
Biihnenverhaltnisse im letzten Viertel des 18. Jahrhunderts und das Verhaltnis 
des Dramatikers zu den Gegebenheiten der Buhne. 


6). Klassik und Romantik 
MARTERSTEIG, MAX: Das deutsche Theater im 19. Jabrbundert. 2. Auflage. 1924. 
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Ein sehr temperamentvolles, stellenweise parteiisches und deshalb ungerechtes 
Buch; aber spannend bis zur letzten Zeile. 

WAHL, HANS und KIPPENBERG, ANTON: Goethe und seine Welt. 1932. Bil- 
derbuch, in welchem auch wichtige Dokumente zu Goethes Theaterleitung ent- 
halten sind. 

WAHLE, JULIUS: Das Weimarer Hoftheater unter Goethes Leitung. (Schriften 
der Goethe-Gesellschaft, Bd. 6). 1892. Grundlegend fiir jede Arbeit in dieser 
Richtung. 

WEICHBERGER, ALEXANDER: Goethe und das Komdédienhaus in Weimar. 
,Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen, Bd. 39). 1928. Sorgfaltige Studie iiber die 
Baugeschichte und die Einrichtung des Theaters. 

BAMBERG, EDUARD von: Karoline Jagemann. 1926. Wichtige Quelle zur Er- 
ganzung der Kenntnis von Goethes Theaterleitung. 

CREIZENACH, WILHELM: Versuch einer Geschichte des Volksschauspiels von 
Dr. Faust. 1887. Die Bedeutung der Puppenspiele fiir die Rekonstruktion des 
Volksspiels und Hinleitung zu Goethes Faust. 

PETERSEN, JULIUS: Goethes Faust auf der deutschen Biibne, eine Jabrhundert- 
Betrachtung. 1929 Die theatralische Verwirklichung des Werkes kann immer nur 
ein zeitlich gebundenes Ereignis sein, eine unerfiillbare Aufgabe, die aber gerade 
deshalb das Ziel sich immer erneuernder Tatigkeit ist. 

NIESSEN, CARL: Faust auf der Btihne, Faust in der bildenden Kunst. (Ausstellung 
im Goethe-Lessing-Jahr 1929). 1929. Verzeichnis des aus ganz Deutschland zu- 
sammengetragenen Ausstellungsmaterials. 

MARTERSTEIG, MAX: Pius Alexander Wolff. 1897. Uber Goethes Schiiler, der 
der bedeutenste Reprasentant des Weimarischen Stils auf dem Theater geworden 
ist. 

ZUCKER, PAUL: Die Theaterdekorationen des Klassizismus. 1925. Schéne Auswahl 
von franzésischen, italienischen und deutschen Entwiirfen von etwa 1760-1820, 
darunter auch Arbeiten von Karl Friedrich Schinkel. 

JENKNER, HANS: August Klingemanns Anschauung tiber die Funktionen des 
Theaters, dargestellt nach seinem theoretischen Hauptwerk ,,Kunst und Natur“. 
1929. Klingemanns Theorien wurzeln im Klassizismus, leben in der Romaatik, 
erstreben aber bereits das Gesamtkunstwerk auf der Bihne. 

GROSS, EDGAR: Die dltere Romantik und das Theater. (Theatergesch. Forschun- 
gen Bd. 22). 1910. Uber die Verschiedenartigkeit der Theorien im Tieckschen 
und im Schlegelschen Kreis. 

DRACH, EMIL: Ludwig Tiecks Bibnenreform. 1909 Uber die theoretischen An- 
regungen und die praktischen Versuche hinausweisend auf die Giltigkeit der 
Tieckschen Gedanken. 

FELLNER, RICHARD: Geschichte etner deutschen Musterbtibne. 1866. Uber Karl 
Lebrecht Immermanns Buhnenleitung in Diisseldorf wahrend der Jahre 1834-1837. 

GLOSSY, KARL: Schreyvogels Tagebucher. 1902. Die Aufzeichnungen des Drama- 
turgen des Wiener Burgtheaters, der die Aufnahme der Klassiker und Grillpar- 
zers in den Spielplan durchgesetzt hat. 

ZIEMANN, ERICH: Heinrich Laube als Theaterkritiker. (Die Schaubiihne Bd. 3). 
Untersuchung tiber das Verhaltnis der theoretischen Voraussetzungen zur spate- 
ren Theaterpraxis. 

LAUBE, HEINRICH: Das Burgtheater. 1868. Laubes eigene fesselnde Erzahlung der 
Geschichte seiner Direktionsfiihrung am Burgtheater. 

ALTMAN, GEORGE: Heinrich Laubes Prinzip der Theaterleitung. 1908. Uber das 
Grundprinzip des kinstlerischen Theaters, iiber die Pflege des Wortes und die 
Anfange der modernen Regie. 

DOERRY, HANS: Das Rollenfach im deutschen Theaterbetrieb des 19. Jabrbunderts. 
(Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte, Bd. 55). 1926. Die Entwick- 
lung geht von der Selbstherrlichkeit des Schauspielers zur Ausbildung der Kunst 
der Regisseurs. 

GLOSSY, KARL: Aus der Briefmappe eines Burgtheaterdirektors. 1925. Dokumente 
fiir die Wirksamkeit Franz von Dingelstedts in Wien und den Aufstieg des Burg- 
theaters zu seiner sprichwortlichen Bedeutung. 

GRUBE, MAX: Geschichte der Meininger. 1926. Eine aus tatigem Miterleben er- 
wachsene Schilderung mit vielen vortrefflichen Abbildungen. 
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KRUCHEN, ALFRED: Das Regieprinzip bei den Meiningern zur Zeit ihrer Gast- 
spieltatigkeit 1874-1890. 1933. Analyse der kiinstlerischen Grundsatze, die von so 
groBer Bedeutung fiir das europaische Theater geworden sind. 

7). Die Oper 

SCHIEDERMAIR, LUDWIG: Die deutsche Oper. 1930. Entwicklungsgeschichte 
von Harsdorffers ,Seelewig“ bis zur Gegenwart, mit vielen Abbildungen. 

WOLZOGEN, HANS von: Richard Wagner und E. T. A. Hoffmann. o.J. Uber 
die entscheidenden Einwirkungen, die Hoffmanns Schriften auf Wagners Phan- 
tasie und die Konzeption seiner Werke ausgeiibt haben. 

ENGEL, ERICH: Richard Wagners Leben und Werke im Bilde. 2 Bde. 1913. Bild- 
material zum 100. Geburtstage Wagners herausgegeben und fiir seine Lebensge- 
schichte und die Biihnengeschichte seiner Werke nahezu erschopfend. 

GOLTHER, WOLFGANG: Bayreuth. (Das Theater Bd. 12). Kurze Darstellung 
der Bedeutung der Festspiele. 

APPIA, ADOLPHE: Die Musik und die Inszenierung. 1898. Die grundlegende Schrift 
fiir die moderne Wagner-Inszenierung und die Wegweisung fiir die moderne 
Buhnengestaltung tiberhaupt. 

WAHLE, WERNER: Richard Wagners szenische Visionen und ibre Ausfiibrung im 
Bihnenbild. 1937. Sorgfaltige Untersuchung iiber die Schaffensweise Wagners 
und die dadurch geforderte Gestaltung der Biihne. Bibliographie. 

HAAS, ROBERT MARIA: Aufftibrungspraxis der Musik. 1932. Reich illustrierte 
Ubersicht tiber die Durchfiihrung musikalischer Auffiihrungen mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der wichtigsten Opern. 


8). Naturalismus, neue Romantik und ekstatisches Theater 


BAB, JULIUS: Das Theater der Gegenwart, Geschichte der dramatischen Biibne seit 
1870. 1928. Lebensvolle Darstellung von untriiglicher Klarheit. Viele Ilustrationen. 

KOPLOWITZ, OSKAR: Otto Brahm als Theaterkritiker. Mit Berucksichtigung sei- 
ner literarhistorischen Arbeiten. (Basler. Beitrage zur Deutschen Literatur- und 
Geistesgeschichte III.) Der Kritiker und Literarhistoriker bereitet den Grund, auf 
dem der Theaterdirektor das Theater von europaischer Geltung baut. 

HENZE, HERBERT: Otto Brahm und das Deutsche Theater in Berlin. 1930. Prazise 
Beschreibung der wesentlichen Periode des naturalistischen Theaters in Deutsch- 
land. 

STERN, ERNST and HERALD, HEINZ: Reinhardt und seine Biibne. 1919. Leben- 
dige, gut illustrierte Schilderung aus der Werkstatt und von den Auffiihrungen 
des Deutschen Theaters in Berlin. Teile des Buches sind in das gréBere, noch 
prachtiger ausgestattete Werk ,,Max Reinhardt and His Theatre“, edited by Oliver 
M. Sayler, 1924, iibergegangen. 

ROTHE, HANS: Max Reinhardt, 25 Jahre Deutsches Theater. 1930. Reinhardts 
»Rede tiber den Schauspieler“ (Columbia University, New York 1928) leitet dies 
schéne Tafelwerk ein, welches auch wesentliche Beitrage der Mitarbeiter an den 
Theatern in Wien und Salzburg enthalt. 

FUCHS, GEORG: Die Revolution des Theaters. 1908. Darlegung der Ideen, die zur 
Griindung des Miinchener Kiinstlertheaters gefiihrt haben, und Bericht tiber die 
triumphalen Erfolge der ersten Spielzeit. 

GROHMANN, WALTER: Das Miinchener Kiinstlertheater in der Bewegung der 
Szenen- und Theaterreformen. (Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte 
Bd. 47.) 1935. Untersuchung iiber die kiinstlerischen Krafte, die zur Reform der 
Theaterkunst gefiihrt haben, und iiber den Verlauf der Bewegung. 

FISCHEL, OSKAR: Das moderne Biihnenbild. 1924. Vortreffliche Zusammenstellung 
von Entwiirfen zu Theaterdekorationen von den besten Kiinstlern der Zeit. 

HAGEMANN, KARL: Moderne Buhnenkunst. |. Regie. Die Kunst der szenischen 
Darstellung. Niitzliche und unterhaltende Darstellung und Anleitung. 

WINDS, ADOLF: Geschichte der Regie. 1925. Ein Tatsachenbericht, lebendig und 

ckend, wenn persénliches Erlebnis dahinter steht. 

EMMEL, FELIX: Ekstatisches Theater. 1922. Kritiken des expressionistischen Thea- 
ters, Anerkennung der rhythmischen und chorischen Regie. 


9). Politisches Theater 





JUNGHANS, FERDINAND: Das dramatische Theater deutscher Nation. 1934. Die 
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bisherige Entwicklung des deutschen Theaters war ein Irrweg. Das neue drama- 
tische Theater soll entstehen aus einer neuen Einheit von Dichtung, Bihnenkunst 
und Volk. 

PISCATOR, ERWIN: Das politische Theater. 1929. Die Biihne, das wirksamste Mit- 
tel politischer Agitation. 

ARENT, BENNO von: Das deutsche Biihnenbild 1933-1936 1938. Hundert Bild- 
tafeln, viele davon farbig, in bezeichnender Auswahl. 

PREUSSISCHES KULTUSMINISTERIUM: Theaterbauten und Feierstitten. Band 
II der Buchreihe des Zentralblattes der Bauverwaltung. 1939. Umbauten bestehen- 
der Theatergebaude, Neubauten und Projekte von Theatern, Kinos und Freilicht- 
theatern in den Jahren 1935-1939. Dokumente politischer Reprasentation. 


10). Der Theaterbau 


HAMMITZSCH, MARTIN: Der moderne Theaterbau. 1906. Von dieser ausge- 
zeichneten Untersuchung ist nur der erste Teil ,,Der héfische Theaterbau“ er- 
schienen, welcher die Geschichte der Theaterarchitektur vom 16. Jahrhundert bis 
zum beginnenden Klassizismus behandelt. 

MORITZ, EDUARD: Das Antike Theater und die modernen Reformbestrebungen 
im Theaterbau. (Beitrage zur Bauwissenschaft Heft 17) 1910. Die Schrift ver- 
folgt die Wiederaufnahme und Weiterbildung der antiken Raumanordnung bis 
zu den Wagner-Theatern in Bayreuth und Miinchen und den heute gebrauchli- 
chen Kombinationen von Amphitheatern und Rangen. 

BIERMANN, FRANZ XAVER: Die Plane fiir die Reform des Theaterbaus bei Karl 
Friedrich Schinkel und Gottfried Semper. (Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Thea- 
tergeschichte. Bd. 38.) 1928. Uber die Wiedereinfiihrung des amphitheatralischen 
Zuschauerraums, Goethes Anteil an den Projekten und Sempers Entwiirfen fiir 
Richard Wagner. 

SEMPER, MANFRED: Theater (Handbuch der Architektur V1.6.) 1904. Historische 
und architektonisch — technische Behandlung des europaischen Theaters mit vie- 
len Plianen und Abbildungen. Fur die neuere Entwicklung siehe D. Donghi, 
Manuale dell’ Architetto. Vol. II. Torino 1930. 

ZUCKER, PAUL: Theater und Lichtspielbauser. 1926. Gute Aufnahmen mit kurzen 
Erklarungen. 

GABLER, WERNER: Der Zuschauerraum des Theaters. (Theatergeschichtliche 
Forschungen. Bd. 44.) 1935. Formen und Gestaltungen des Zuschauerraums wer- 
den aus seinen Funktionen erklart. 

KRANICH, FRIEDRICH: Bubnentechnik der Gegenwart. 2 Bde. 1929 und 1933. 
Band 1 behandelt die Bihnenmaschinerie in ihren Flementen und ihrer Gesamt- 
heit, Band 2 die Biihnenbeleuchtung. Sehr aufschluBreiches Bildmaterial auch fiir 
den technisch nicht Vorgebildeten. 


D. Bibliographische Hilfsmittel 


ARNOLD, ROBERT FRANZ: Bibliographie der deutschen Biibnen seit 1830. 1909. 
Fiir alle Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiet der lokalen Theatergeschichte. 

ARNOLD, ROBERT FRANZ: Allgemeine Btcherkunde zur neueren deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte. 1931. 

Bibliographie der Theatergeschichte fiir die Jahre 1901-1903 in Archiv fiir Theater- 
geschichte. Bd. 1. 1905. 

Bibliographie der Theatergeschichte fiir das Jahr 1904 in Archiv fiir Theatergeschichte 

_ Bd. 2. 1905. 

Bibliographie fiir Theatergeschichte 1905-1910 in Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Thea- 
tergeschichte. Bd. 21. 

Jabresbericht fiir neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte, 1911 bis 1915. 

Das Deutsche Theater. Jahrbuch fir Drama und Biihne. Bd. 1. 1922/23 fiir die Zeit 
vom 1. Januar 1916 bis 31. Juli 1922. 

Das Deutsche Theater. Jahrbuch fiir Drama und Biihne. Bd. 2. 1924 fiir die Zeit von 
Juli 1922 bis Februar 1924. 

Thespis. Das Theaterbuch 1930, fiir die Zeit von 1924-1929. 

Jahresbericht tiber die wissenschaftlichen Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der neueren 
deutschen Literatur. Seit 1930. Letzter Band: Neue Folge XV. 1939 enthalt die 
Bibliographie fiir 1935. 
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DIGEST 
of the 
Minutes of the Sixth Regular Meeting of the 
National Commission on Co-operative Curriculum Planning 
Held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
March 14, 1942 


At the last annual meeting of the A. A. T. G. in Indianapolis, the sec- 
retary announced that the labors of the National Commission on Co-opera- 
tive Curriculum Planning had culminated in the publication of their report 
under the title “The Subject Fields in General Education” (D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York City). 

On March 14 the Commission held a meeting in Chicago in which 
representatives of various organizations of school administration partici- 
pated. From the minutes of the meeting we cull the following information: 


It was voted to expand the constituency of the Commission by includ- 
ing general education organizations of national scope. Further, the Chair- 
man was empowered to appoint a committee which should assume the 
following responsibilities: 

1. To encourage existing emergency committees within constituent 
organizations to make recommendations concerning regular and adult edu- 
cation —s and following the war crisis, or the appointment of new 
committees for this purpose. 

2. To request such committees to survey and Teport general educa- 
tional programs including statements and activities in the respective fields 
relating to wartime education. 

3. To request these committees to supplement such summaries with 
a statement of desirable objectives and practices not included in the list 
of current practices and committee reports. 

To request the subject matter committees to make available to the 
National Commission a list of the contributions of the subject matter fields 
to wartime education. 

5. To solicit the critical evaluation of these reports considered as a 
whole by numerous qualified curriculum consultants. 


6. To coordinate these reports after the evaluation has been made. 


7. To refer these committee reports back to the subject matter 
groups with recommendations. 

The secretary of the AATG suggests that the president of our or- 
ganization appoint an especial Emergency Committee charged with the 
duty of supp ying the National Commission on Co-operative Curriculum 
Planning with information as to what contributions German Departments 
in our colleges and universities are making to war-time education. For 
instance, the Department of German at the University of Wisconsin has 
organized a special course in Elementary Military German. 

In this connection it may be of general interest to quote the chair- 
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man’s statement of the German Department’s views concerning the quality 
of work expected of students enrolling: 


“The grading of work done in German heretofore has been 
on general traditional standards. Now that we are at war with 
Germany, however, we must apply a somewhat stricter scale. 
There will be so many points in our military system — forces in 
the field, staff officers, technical researchers, middle and higher 
clerical positions, nursing, medical, secret service, censoring di- 
visions, etc. — for which knowledge of German will be required, 
that we must be able to assure our army and government of pro- 
ficiency commensurate with the grades we give. 

“It is also probable that enrollment in the special courses set 
up for war needs may have to be restricted to students with good 
grades. — The national interest appears to require this revision up- 
ward in the quality of our work and in all fairness our students 
should be informed about it.’ 

C. M. Purin, 
Secretary, A. A. T.G. 


Training Needs on the College Level for Enlisted Men 
in the Armed Forces 


The American Council on Education asked R. C. Woellner, Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to interview officers in charge of training in the various 
branches of the military service for answers to the question of training 
needs on the college level for enlisted men in the armed forces. Professor 
Woellner gathered data in Washington and excerpts from his report are 
reprinted below. 


“There are two generalizations to be drawn from the interviews with 
the officers, all of whom were responsible heads of the training programs 
for the various arms and services of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


“The first generalization is that a more definite and consistent pro- 
gram for physical fitness should be developed and required of all students. 
Military men are definitely concerned with the evident lack of physical 
strength and general body care even among those who have the advantages 
of college training. These men, the potential leaders, as noncommissioned 
and commissioned officers, should be not only physically fit, but should 
also be thoroughly informed on matters of personal health and hygiene. 


“The second generalization to be drawn from the interviews is that 
the colleges should continue to provide the fundamentals of a liberal edu- 
cation for the intelligent and effective conduct of the individual in a wide 
variety of circumstances of modern mechanized warfare. 


“The specific studies which were mentioned as providing proper edu- 
cational background which were reported again and again by the many 
officers in high positions, suggested nothing startlingly new to the college 
administrator. Strongly recommended were the fotlowing studies: Mathe- 
matics; Physics; Chemistry; Physical Geography; Astronomy; English; 
Foreign Languages: Japanese, Russian, German; Reading Blueprints; Cur- 
rent World History; Hygiene; Physical Training.” 
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Curricular Modifications and Additions in our Field to Meet 
War Emergency Needs 


To meet war emergency the following new courses have been intro- 


duced and the following changes have been made in the curriculum of 
some of our colleges and universities by their departments of German: 


a) A course in Military German has been introduced with the prerequisite 


b) 


of four, in a few cases of three semesters of German: 

Amherst College. For future interpreters and F.B. I. candidates. 

University of California at Berkeley. For Military Service Department; 
likelihood of an intensive course in Military German in the summer 
semester for beginners in German. 

University of Chicago. Prerequisite at least one year of college Ger- 
man offered by the German Department in the “Military Institute” 
for students on the campus and anyone else enrolled in the Institute. 

University of Cincinnati. For students aspiring to a commission in the 
armed forces. 

Harvard University. Remodelied a scientific section of a third year 
course, using in this course all available military material in print, 
i. e., Lieder and Pattengill’s book and Pusey’s Manual. 

Louisions State University. Ten semester credits, especially to aid 
R. O. T. C. students. 

University of Maryland. Prerequisite three semesters of German for 
young men entering the service. 

University of Minnesota. Offers two courses, one for students with 
four semesters of German, the other one for students with no prev- 
ious preparation in German. 

University of Nebraska. For juniors or seniors, especially for advanced 
R. O. T. C. students, 3 hrs. per week, two semesters, elective, does 
not count toward group requirements. 

City College, New York. Is planning to introduce a beginner’s course 
‘and possibly two advanced courses for students subject to the Se- 
lective Draft if Curriculum Committee approves. 

State College, Pennsylvania. Prerequisite four semesters of German, for 
students being drafted or who are entering service where a knowl- 
edge of German is needed. 

Stanford University. Offered for students in the second or third year 
of German, for soldiers or those about to become soldiers. 

University of Washington, Seattle. Prerequisite four or five quarters 
of College German, for army and navy R. O. T.C. students. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Military and documentary 
German, 2 tte two or three years of college German. 

University of Wisconsin. Prerequisite four semesters of German, for 


students subject to the Selective Draft. 
Special Training in German, intensive work in conversation and in the 
skill of translation to prepare students for government and military 
service: 
University of Michigan. “Special Training in German” has been intro- 
duced offering intensive preparation in translating and interpreting 
German to prepare for government service, prerequisite two years 
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of college German. “Advanced Conversation” has been introduced 
offering training in the oral and aural command of the language to 
prepare for government and military service, prerequisite three 
years of college German. 

University of Wisconsin. A new two credit course in German con- 
versation has been introduced for students subject to the Selective 
Draft prerequisite three or four semesters of German. 

University of Buffalo. No new courses have been introduced, but in 
all courses emphasis is placed on composition and conversation 
rather than upon reading of texts, as formerly. 

University of Iowa. No new courses, but greater stress on oral work, 
and reading i in military German in the second year. Special courses 
are planned for engineers, chemists, prospective members of Air 
Corps and Navy. 

c) The majority of the fifty-one German departments that replied to our 
questionnaire have made no changes so far, all of them are offering a 
course in “Scientific German” designed for students in the natural 
science departments and most of them a second course in “Scientific 
German” Pe pre-medical students. The Department of German at the 
Ohio State University is offering a course in Russian, the University 
of North Carolina is contemplating such a course, also given by a 
member of the German department. 


Summer Session, University of Wisconsin 

Summer school of the Department of German at the University of 
Wisconsin will open on June 29, 1942, last for six weeks, and close on 
August 7. The courses offered are planned partly for those students who 
wish to acquire a practical command of the language for purposes of 
reading, speaking, and writing, and partly for advanced and graduate 
students who desire to perfect their equipment for teaching or productive 
scholarship. The departmental library of over 15,000 volumes offers ex- 
cellent facilities for individual research. 

Courses for advanced students are: Masterpieces in German Litera- 
ture, Dr. Workman, Grillparzer, Dr. Salinger; The Drama of the Nine- 
teenth Century, Professor Rehder; Introduction to Middle High German, 
Professor Heffner, Advanced Composition and Conversation, Professor 
Rehder; Literary Seminary, Professor Rehder; Advanced Course in the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, Professor Cheydleur. 


The German House 

The German House of the University of Wisconsin, carried on un- 
der the auspices of the Department of German as a house for women stu- 
dents, offers unusual opportunity to students interested in the study of 
German. Residence at the House has invariably proved of great benefit 
to prospective teachers as well as to others desirous of perfecting them- 
selves in the conversational use of German. 

The German House is situated at 508 North Frances Street, a few 
minutes walk from the Library and the rest of the university buildings, 
just off the State Street bus line two blocks from the lake, and within a 
short distance of the business section of the city. The rooms are com- 
fortable and attractive. An advance deposit of $10 is required as a reser- 
vation fee which is applied on the room rent. 








i 
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Rates have been adjusted for the summer session to meet prices set by 
the University. Room and board per person for six weeks is $60.00 to 
$70.00. Those wishing to engage rooms for 8 weeks may arrange to do so. 
Board is $6.50 a week. Men as well as women students not living at the 
House may take meals there — either single meals or full board. 

For further particulars address: The German House, 508 N. Frances 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The German School of Middlebury College 


This summer, the German School of Middlebury College, ideally lo- 
cated in the small village of Bristol, Vermont, at the foot of the Green 
Mountains, will hold its twelfth session after its reopening after the first 
World War in 1931. The session will open on July 6 and continue until 
August 20. It is designed primarily for advanced students of German who, 
possessing a fair speaking and reading knowledge of the language, wish 
to perfect their speaking ability and study German literature, civilization, 
and phonetics in a German atmosphere. The language requirement — the 
exclusive use of the German language during the session — will bring the 
student in contact with German not only in the classroom, but also in the 
dining hall, at picnics, hikes, sports, and during all other activities of the 
School. Courses carry credit toward the degree of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Modern Languages. 

The following courses are scheduled for the 1942 session: “Haus- 
musik” from Bach to Brahms; the Romantic Period; Goethe’s Faust; Nine- 
teenth Century Fiction; Twentieth Century Literature, German History; 
A Critical Study of High School and College Texts; and courses in Com- 
position, Grammar, and Oral Practice. 

The staff members are as follows: Ernst Feise; Werner Neuse; Wolf- 
gang Stechow (Visiting Professor); Wilhelm Richard Gaede; Arno C 
Schirokauer; Fritz Tiller; Virginia L. Stockhausen. 


Franco-German Literary Relations 

At the Indianapolis meeting of the Modern Language Association a 
luncheon was held for organization of a proposed Discussion Group in 
Franco-German Literary Relations. It was attended by some 60 persons 
and followed by the reading of papers by Gustav Cohen (Yale Univer- 
sity), Chrétien, Wolfram et Wagner, Frederick Lehner (West Virginia 
State College), "Marcel Proust in Germany, Jacques Breitenbucher (Miami 
University), Alsace: the Amalgamation of two Cultures, and S. O. Palleske 
(Miami University), Philosophical Origins of L’Art pour L’Art. The pe- 
tition of the group to be admitted to the MLA as Comparative Literature 
VII is now before the Program Committee. All those interested in re- 
ceiving the communications of this group and wishing to poms oen in its 
work are asked to send their names, addresses and fields of special interest 
to the secretary (Henry H. H. Remak, Dept. of German, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana). 
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TEXTBOOK SURVEY 

It has been suggested by several of our readers that we publish in the 
April issue of Monatshefte a list of textbooks that have been used during 
the school year 1941-42 in our colleges and universities in the first two 
years of German. Fifty-five departments of German have replied to our 
request, among them 21 state universities. 

From the East we received 21 replies, among them: Amherst College, 
Bryn Mawr College, George Washington University, Middlebury College, 
Middletown University, University of Pennsylvania, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania State College, Princeton University, Rochester Uni- 
versity, Rutgers University, Smith College, Syracuse University, Vassar 
College, Wells College, Wesley an University, Yale Univ ersity, etc. 

From the Middle West we received 18 replies, among them: Univer- 
sity of Chicago, University of Cincinnati, Carleton College, University of 
Iowa, University of Kansas, University of Minnesota, University of Mich- 
igan, University of Missouri, University of Nebraska, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Oberlin College, Ohio University, Ohio State University, Purdue 
University, Washington University at St. Louis, Univ. of Wisconsin, etc. 

From the Far West we received four replies: University of Arizona, 
University of Oregon, Stanford University, University of Washington. 

From the South we received nine replies, among them: Duke Univer- 
sity, University of Kentucky, Louisiana State University, University of 
North Carolina, University of Richmond, University of Tennessee, Uni- 
versity of Texas, etc. 

The following is a tabulation of Beginners Books used. The number 
in brackets following the title indicate the number of colleges and univer- 
sities that use the book. 
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Alexis and Schrag — First Course in Ger- 
man (1) 

Bach — Introduction to German (1) 

Bacon — German Grammar (1) 

Burkhard-Will — Studieren Sie Deutsch 
(1) 

Chiles-Wiehr— First Book in German (1) 

Cowden and van Erden — College Ger- 
man (2) 

Curts — Basic German (4) 

Dietz — Introduction to German (3) 

Ehrlich — Short Introduction to German 
(1) 

Evans and Réseler — College German (9) 

Evans and Réseler — Workbook for 4th 
ed. “College German” (4) 

Fotos and Bray — German Grammar for 
Chemists (1) 


Hagboldt and Kaufmann—A Brief Course 
in German (3) 

Heyer — A Simplified Reading Course in 
Scientific German (1) 

Hofacker-Jente — Complete College Ger- 
man (1) 

Howe — Elementary German (2) 

Maxwell — Deutsch in drei Akten (1) 

Pope — Einfiihrung ins Deutsche (6) 

Ross, Ross, Aron — Ich lerne Deutsch (1) 

Schinnerer — Beginning German (11) 

Sharp and Strothmann —German Reading 
Grammar (5) 

Spann and Fehling — A Functional Ger- 
man Grammar (2) 

Vos, B. J.— Concise German Grammar 
(7) 

Vos — Essentials of German (1) 


The following is a tabulation of Readers used in the first and mainly 


the second semester: 

Alexander — Der kleine Muck (1) 

Alexis and Pfeiler—In Deutschland (1) 

Appelt-Funke — Modern German Prose 
(3) 

Burkhard — Lesen Sie Deutsch (2) 

Burkhard-Downs —Schreiben Sie Deutsch 
(1) 


Coenen — Auf Hoéherer Warte (1) 

Diamond — Still und Bewegt (1) 

Diamond and Reinsch — Nachlese (1) 

Eggeling — Modern German Stories (1) 

Eichendorff — Aus dem Leben eines 
Taugenichts (1) 

Ernst —Der Schatz im Morgenbrotstal (1) 
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Ernst, Otto—Flachsmann als Erzieher (1) 

Fiedler and Sandbach — First German 
Course for Science Students (1) 

Fleissner — Kleine Anthologie deutscher 
Lyrik (4) 

Fotos and Bray — Introductory Readings 
in Chemical and Techn. German (1) 

Friederich — Die Schweiz (1) 

Fréschel — Himmel Meine Schuhe! (4) 

Funke, Erich — Lustiges Deutsch (2) 

Goedsche — Sag’s auf deutsch (conversa- 
tion) (1) 

Gronow — Geschichten und Sagen (1) 

Guerber —Marchen and Frzahlungen (1) 

Hagboldr, et. al.— Graded German 
Readers (14) 

Hagboldt and Kaufmann — Lesebuch fiir 
Anfanger (1) 

Hartley — Hiiben und Driben (1) 

Hesse — Knulp (3) 

Heyse — L’Arrabbiata (3) 

Hillern — Hoher als die Kirche (1) 

Horn — Der menschliche Korper (1) 

Kastner — Die Verschwundene Miniatur 
(2) 

Kastner — Emil und die Detektive (9) 

Kastner —Emil und die drei Zwillinge (3) 

Kastner — Piinktchen und Anton (1) 

Keller — Sieben Legenden (1) 

Keyserling — Abendliche Hauser (1) 


Koischwitz — Bilderfibel (3) 
Koischwitz — Deutsche Fibel (2) 
Koischwitz — Paul und Purifax (4) 
Lieder — Popular German Stories (1) 
Meyer, C. F. — Gustav Adolfs Page (1) 
Nichols — Easy German Stories (1) 
Ollmann — Onkel aus Amerika (1) 
Remarque — Drei Kameraden (1) 
Schinnerer — Continuing German (1) 
Schnitzler — Der blinde Geronimo (2) 
Purin-Rose — Deutsche Kulturkunde (1) 
Roseler —Moderne Deutsche Erzahler (1) 
Roéseler and Ber — Altes und Neues (4) 
Salten — Bambi (1) 
Schiller — Wilhelm Tell (1) 
Schnack — Klick aus dem Spielzeug (1) 
Sepmeier — Hans und Liese (3) 
Slezak — Meine Samtlichen Werke (2) 
Storm — Immensee (12) 
Stroebe-Hofrichter —Leicht und Neu (1) 
Thoma — Lausbubengeschichten (1) 
Vail — Graded German Short Stories (5) 
Vail — Scientific German (1) 
Wiens — Bilderlesebuch fiir Anfanger (7) 
Wild —Introduction to Scientific German 
(1) 
Wooley — Graded German Readings (2) 
Zeydel — Graded German Reader (3) 
Zev del -Second German Reader (1) 


The following is a tabulation of textbooks used in the second year 


German: 

Appelt-Funke — Modern German Prose 
(5) 

Arndt — Early German-American Narra- 


tives (1) 
Baerg — Deutschland (1) 
Bauer — Das tickende Teufelsherz (2) 
Baumbach — Das Habichtsfraulein (1) 
Binding — Der Opfergang (2) 
Bonsel — Die Biene Maja (2) 
Chamisso — Peter Schlemihl (1) 
Chiles — Intermediate German Readings 
(1) 
Coenen — Auf héherer Warte (1) 
Diamond — Mitten im Leben (2) 
Diamond — Nachlese (1) 
Diamond — Still und Bewegt (1) 
Dodge — Etwas Neues (3) 
Droste — Die Judenbuche (1) 
Durian — Kai aus der Kiste (1) 
E-ggeling — Modern German Stories (2) 
Eichendorff — Taugenichts (5) 
Ernst — Der Schatz im Morgenbrotstal 
(Oxford) (2) 
Ernst — Das Spukhaus in Litauen (1) 
Ernst, Otto —Flachsmann als Erzieher (1) 
Fleissner — Die Kunst der Prosa (2) 
Fleissner — Deutsches Literatur Lesebuch 


(1) 


Fleissner — Deutschland von Heute und 
Gestern (1) 

Fontane — Unterm Birnbaum (1) 

Freytag — Die Journalisten (1) 

Froschel — Himmel Meine Schuhe! (1) 

Fulda — Talisman (1) 

Fulda — Hohensonne (4) 

Gaede — Goethe (1) 

GeiBler — Der liebe Augustin (1) 

GeiBendoerfer — Deutsche Meisternovel- 
len (2) 

German Contact Readers — Nibelungen, 
Schiller, Parzival (3) 

Goedsche — Jugend und Reife (1) 

Goethe — Iphigenie (1) 

Goethe — Hermann und Dorothea (3) 

Goethe — Egmont (1) 

Goethe — Urfaust (2) 

Grillparzer — Weh dem der liigt (1) 

Hauff — Die Karawane (1) 

Hauff — Das kalte Herz (1) 

Hauptmann — Einsame Menschen (2) 

Hauptmann — Hanneles Himmelfahrt (4) 

Hebbel — Agnes Bernauer (2) 

Heine — Harzreise (1) 

Hesse — Knulp (3) 

Heyse — Das Glick von Rothenburg (1) 

Heyse — L’Arrabbiata (3) 
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Hildenbrand — Der Sand lauft falsch im 
Stundenglas (1) 

Hildenbrand — Fritz Tillmann wird Re- 
porter (1) 

Hofacker — Great German Dramas Re- 
told (1) 


Hohrath — Hannelore erlebt die Grob- 


stadt (2) 
Kastner — Die verschwundene Miniatur 
(3) 


Kastner — Emil und die Detektive (2) 

Kastner — Emil und die drei Zwillinge (1) 

Kastner — Drei Manner im Schnee (5) 

Kaufmann — Introductive Readings III 
(1) 

Keller — Zwei Novellen (Oxford) (1) 

Keller — Der Schmied seines Gliicks (1) 

Keller — Romeo und Julia (4) 

Keller — Kleider machen Leute (4) 

Keller — Das Fahnlein der sieben Auf- 
rechten (1) 

Keyserling — Dumala (1) 

Keyserling — Abendliche Hauser (4) 

Koch — Dauer im Wechsel (1) 

Koischwitz — Reise in die Literatur (1) 

Timm Kroger — Um den Wegzoll (1) 

Lessing — Minna von Barnhelm (3) 

Liptzin — Heine (1) 

Thomas Mann — Tonio Kroger (6) 

C. F. Meyer — Gustav Adolfs Page (2) 

C. F. Meyer — Der Heilige (1) 

Meyer-Forster — Karl Heinrich (4) 

Morike — Der Schatz (1) 

Neuse — Heitere Geschichten (4) 

Neuse — Wege zur deutschen Kultur (1) 

Nichols — Vicar of Sesenheim (2) 

Ponten — Der Meister (1) 

Porterfield — Schnitzler’s Stories and 
Plays (1) 


Puckett — Intermediate Readings in Ger- 
man (2) 

Pussy-Steer — Readings in Military Ger- 
man (2) 

Raabe — Die schwarze Galeere (1) 

Remarque — Drei Kameraden (4) 

Remarque — Im Westen nichts Neues (2) 

Roéseler —Moderne Deutsche Erzahler (6) 

Réseler — Deutsche Novellen des 19. 
Jahrhunderts (9) 

Roseler-Ber — Altes und Neues (2) 

Sapper — Im Thiringer Walde (2) ’ 

Schiller — Jungfrau von Orleans (2) 

Schiller — Wilhelm Tell (9) 

Schinnerer — Reading German (1) 

Schnitzler — Der griine Kakadu (1) 

Schnitzler — Der blinde Geronimo (5) 

Carl Schurz — Lebenserinnerungen (2) 

Slezak — Meine samtlichen Werke (2) 

Steele-Zahn — Readings in Military Ger- 
man (1) 

Steinhauer — Das deutsche Drama (1) 

Steinhauer — Deutsche Kultur (1) 

Steinhauer — Deutsche Novelle (1) 

Storm — Der Schimmelreiter (1) 

Storm — Auf der Universitat (1) 

Storm — Immensee (3) 

Storm — Pole Poppenspaler (2) 

Stroebe — Der kleine Muck (1) 

Stroebe-Hofrichter —Leicht und Neu (3) 

Sudermann — Fritzchen (1) 

Sudermann — Heimat (1) 

Thoma — Geschichten aus Bayern (1) 

Vespe — Martin Luthers Jugendjahre (1) 

Viebig — Der Gefangene (2) 

Wagner — Meistersinger von Nurnberg 
(1) 

Wildenbruch — Das edle Blut (1) 

Zahn — Drei Erzahlungen (1) 

Zeydel — Favorite German Readings (2) 


The following is a tabulation of Readers in Science used in the second 


year German: 


Burkhardt — Readings in Medical Ger- 
man (3) 

Curts — Readings in Scientific and 
Mechanical German (1) 

Curts — Einfiihrung in die Chemie (1) 

Frank-Hammer — Deutsch fiir Mediziner 

—. om — Intermediate Readings in 
Chemical German (1) 

Fotos-Shreve — Advanced Chemical 
German (1) 

Greenfield — Introduction to Chemical 
German (2) 

Heyer — Simplified Reading Course in 
Scientific German (1) 

Horn — Der menschliche K6érper (2) 


Koischwitz — Introduction to Scientific 
German (1) 

Nock — Introduction to Scientific Ger- 
man (1) 

Raschen and Fairfield — German Science 
Reader (1) 

Sokol-Nye — Bertthmte Forscher (1) 

Striedieck — Scientific Readings (1) 

Vail — Scientific German (3) 

Wild — Anthology of Scientific German 
(2) 

Wild — Introduction to Scientific Ger- 
man (1) 

Wright — German Science Reader (1) 

Yoe-Burger — German for Chemists (1) 

Zipfel + ten und ansteckende 
Krankheiten (3) 
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The following is a tabulation of Composition and Conversation books 


used in the second year German: 

Chiles — German Composition and 
Conversation (3) 

Danton — Wie sagt man das auf deutsch 
(1) 

Hagbold-Kaufmann — German Review 
and Composition (3) 

Hewitt — Intermediate Composition (1) 

Klarmann — German Reading and Com- 
position (1) 


Meras-Miller — Ein Wortschatz (1) 

Pope — Writing and Speaking German 
(3) 

Truscott and Smith — Elementary Ger- 
man Composition (1) 

Wallentin — Grundziige der Naturlehre 
(1) 

Whitney Stroebe — Easy Composition (1) 
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Basic German. 

A Brief Introduction to the German Lan- 
guage, by Paul Holroyd Curts. With ex- 
panded exercises. Prentice-Hall, 1941, xv, 
128'pp. Price $1.25. 

Expanded Exercises. New practice ma- 
terial has been added to all but three of 
the 25 lessons. The increase varies from 
the mere addition of one arithmetic equa- 
tion in 63 B, and two German sentences 
in 32 A, to approximately one-third page, 
as in Lessons IX and X, — the amount be- 
ing conditioned by the blank space avail- 
able in the uniform allotment of three 
pages per lesson in the original edition of 
1938. 

The expansion aggregates about 20 per 
cent. Unfortunately the reading passages 
have been augmented least of all — only 
4-3 per cent: 12 sentences added on p. 30, 
and two on p. 32. Some compensation for 
this deficiency may be found in the in- 
crease of 46 per cent in the German ques- 
tions. The fill-in exercises are the type 
most favored, with an increase of 82 per 
cent — 114 blanks having been added to 
the original 139. 

No changes have been made in the Re- 
view Exercises (77-83), nor in the Eng- 
lish Exercises (84-91), with the exception 
of a helpful hint in X, 1 and 3, and in 
XX, 2. 

Punctuation. Commas are still lacking 
in original sentences before aber in 2 A, 
11; § A,2; 17 E,2; 48 D,1; and before 
sondern in 17 A,g; D,9; E,1; also in the 
new sentences: 6 C,14; 17 F,3 and 4. 

Misprints. Carried over from the first 
edition: two long numbers printed in 
groups instead of solid compounds (61); 
and capital needed for (vierundzwanzig- 


sten), par. 146 (See Duden). New errors: 
Musikist (39 D,11); wieviele incorrectly 
compounded (LV ! 15; and 45 D,5). 

Grammar Princdples. Many minor points 
and a few of the more weighty ones have 
been improved; but the idiomatic use of 
die (8 A,4 and 8) is still unexplained; 
also, further explanation of verb endings 
is needed in par. 21, 49, and 51; and of 
the two types of wishes (par. 162 and 
170). The grammar statements in Lesson 
XIX have been very much improved; 
however, par. 125 needs further explana- 
tion, and there is still confusion between 
the anticipative and grammatical sub- 
ject es. 

Faulty Idiom. Carried over from the 
first edition: Worin hat er geschrieben? 
(39 D,6); Das Theater, ... (—in) wir 
gingen (69 D,3); Ich bin nur dreizehn 
Jabre alt, . . . also die jiingste von uns 
drei (47 A,g). In 23 A,22 stwdiert has 
been changed to gemacht, but it still re- 
mains in A,14; also in 29 A,3. To be 
sure, the parenthesis (at the university) 
has been added after studieren in LV 24, 
but that is not the situation portrayed in 
the sentences cited above. On the other 
hand, 17 D, 4 and 5, and 35 A, 5-8 clearly 
refer to a German university (17 A even 
mentions Berlin), therefore the use of 
Knaben and Madchen, in 17D, 5 and 35 
A, 5, to designate the students in incon- 
gruous. 

Lesson Vocabularies and G-E-V2 Un- 
fortunately the LV still contain, through- 
out, the meanings which are not used un- 

1 Abbreviation for Lesson Vocabulary. 

2 Abbreviation for Ger.-Eng. Vocab. 
(109-117); and Eng.-Ger. Vocab. (118- 
123). 
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til later lessons. This extra ballast is an 
unnecessary burden for the student to 
carry as a pure memory load; besides, it 
frequently leads to errors which could 
otherwise have been avoided. 

Many idioms used, but not glossed in 
the first edition, have now been added 
to the LV. They have not, however, 
been inserted in the G-E-V; for example: 
tiber, about; aufs Land; von mir, of mine; 
in die Schule gehen (LV 18); am Tage 
(LV 27); auch nicht (LV 30); zum On- 
kel, to (his) uncle’s, noch ein (LV 33); 
auf eine Frage antworten (LV 36); Ubr, 
time, o’clock (LV 39 and 63); wieder- 
kommen (LV 45); wieviel and zuviel 
(LV 15, formerly not compounded in 
the texts); and liebhaben (now correctly 
compounded in LV 12, but not in G-E-V, 
nor in E-G-V 2 under fond); also wei- 
terfubr (now correctly compounded in 
72 A,14; but weiterfabren has not been 
added to the LV or G-E-V. The idiom 
vor acht Tagen has been added to LV 27 
but belongs to LV 24. 

New idioms, occurring in the new ex- 
ercise material, added to the LV but not 
to G-E-V are: zueinander (LV 12), ohne 
... 2u plus infinitive (LV 30), and dber, 
at (LV 54). 

No additions or corrections have been 
made in either the E-G-V or Index. 


As I said in my more detailed review 
of the first edition of Basic German (The 
German Quarterly, May 1939, pp. 163- 
167), I regard the book as “one of the 
best brief introductions to German on 
the market today.” The revised edition 
is being used in one of our classes with 
very satisfactory results. The students 
like it. 

—Jobn L. Kind 

University of Tennessee. 


The Artist in Modern German Drama, 
Ralph Stokes Collins, Baltimore 1940, V + 
135 Pp. 


The purpose of this investigation — a 
dissertation directed by Professor Feise 
and submitted at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity — is to study the attitude toward the 
artist in the drama of modern literature, 
emphasizing particularly the most conse- 
quential movements (Naturalism, Neo- 
Romanticism, and Expressionism) and “to 
find out whether there is a definite type 
of artist portrayed in the drama of each.” 
Even by limiting the scope of such an 
undertaking to the most representative 
works, large numbers of plays that are 


normally not available must be examined. 
Mr. Collins was fortunate to have the re- 
cently catalogued Loewenberg Collection 
of Modern German Drama at his disposal, 
which includes apparently practically 
everything published between 1880-1930. 

The study refers to previous investiga- 
tions of this sort which have dealt with 
the artist drama in earlier times down to 
Wagner and Hebbel. Only Kate Laser- 
stein has attempted in vol. 12 of the series 
of Stoff- und Motivgeschichte der deut- 
schen Literatur (ed. by Merker-Liidtke) 
to give a complete survey in broad out- 
line form. With these monographs as a 
point of departure, Collins explains the 
recent popularity of the “artist drama” in 
an era in which the artist is peculiarly 
aware of and sensitive to his own rela- 
tion to life and to society. 

Beyond the larger chapters treating lit- 
erature epochs as already indicated above, 
there are additional chapters dealing with 
“Artist and Society, Bohéme, The Actor, 
‘Art and Life’, and Biographical Dramas.” 
The conclusions are not startling but 
can hardly be expected to be so since a 
study like this must necessarily be an 
analytical and cumulative record of an 
investigation that examines and sifts large 
masses of unexplored material. Neverthe- 
less, they show conclusively that the “ar- 
tist drama” proved most attractive to 
Neo-Romantic writers for whom the 
cleavage between the world of art and 
the world of reality determined their 
Weltanschauung. A subjective attitude 
with a desire for self-portrayal and self- 
justification naturally stressed a glorifica- 
tion of the artist that was lifted above 
the dull monotony of the workaday 
world. This artist felt no responsibilities 
to society and lived only for his art. The 
Naturalistic drama, however, was eager 
to portray social conditions and when 
dealing with artists stressed primarily the 
artist in conflict with himself and_ his 
milieu. Hauptmann’s artist dramas are 
naturally the most significant contribu- 
tion in this period and illuminate his con- 
ception of the artist which goes far be- 
yond the stereotyped presentations of 
second- and third-rate exponents of a 
shallow Naturalism. 

An inherent weakness in this type of 
study is the large amount of space that 
must be devoted to the presentation and 
analysis of plays that are not known or 
accessible even to the specialist. But now 
that the Loewenberg Collection is avail- 
able, the way is paved for further investi- 
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gations in the field of the modern Ger- 
man drama that would otherwise be closed 
» American research for the entire pe- 
riod of the War. 
—Walter A. Reichart 
University of Michigan. 


Literaturgeschichte des Deutschtums im 
Ausland, 

Karl Kurt Klein; Bibliographisches Insti- 
tut, Ledpzig. 1939. 475 pp. Price RM. 17.50. 

The very considerable interest in Ger- 
man-American literature shown by Ger- 
man critics * in the last two decades is in 
many ways gratifying, particularly to 
those who had noted an undue neglect in 
the earlier years. The present volume 
(the review confines itself to the part 
dealing with German-Americans, roughly 
one-tenth of the 475 pages) furnishes to 
German readers much information prob- 
ably hitherto unknown to most of them, 
such as the up to the minute data on 
Pennsylvania-German dialect poetry and 
drama. Nevertheless, as | have remarked 
before, the history of this literature should 
be written by American scholars for rea- 
sons made more plain than ever by a 
contemplation of this volume. 

An adequate introduction to Pennsyl- 
vania-German literature came to German 
literary historians through Dr. Heinz 
Kloss who visited this country in 1936 
after he had published in Stuttgart in 
1929 an anthology of Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man writers. Hence he no doubt deserves 
credit for having issued the first book of 
the kind abroad, but if Klein’s praise, as 
the context seems to imply, is to credit 
Kloss with being the discoverer of Penn- 
sylvania German literature also for this 
country, the claim seems a bit extrava- 
gant (p.168), “Denn wenn man sich 
heute ein umfassendes und zutreffendes 
Bild des pennsylvaniadeutschen Schrift- 
tums machen kann, so ist das ausschlieB- 


*To mention a few titles aside from 
the larger treatment accorded the Ger- 
man-Americans in Nadler’s Literaturge- 
schichte der deutschen Stamme und Land- 
schaften, 1928, and in Merker und Stamm- 
ler’s Reallexikon der deutschen Literatur- 
geschichte, 1931: Wilhelm Schneider, Die 
auslanddeutsche Dichtung unserer Zeit, 
Berlin, 1936; Heinz Kloss, Um die Eini- 
gung des Deutsch-Amerikanertums, Ber- 
lin, 1937; and the monumental work of 
Emil Meynen, Bibliographie des Deutsch- 
tums der Kolonialzeitlichen Einwande- 
rung in Nordamerika. Leipzig, 1937. 


lich das Verdienst dieses Mannes.” After 
all, the Pennsylvania German Society has 
been publishing annual Proceedings for 
half a century, there were Seidensticker, 
Learned, Wollenweber, and there are Fo- 
gel, Barba, Aurand, Reichard, Bornemann, 
Graeff, the Stoudts, and numerous others! 

Other passages cause the reader vague 
misgivings, as, for example, when Klein, 
in describing Carl Schurz’s career, makes 
him president of the United States: (p. 
181) “ . . . Zeitungsmann und Politiker 
in Amerika, seine Teilnahme am Biirger- 
krieg 1861-62, (sic!), Wahl und Einzug 
ins Weisse Haus (‘Kein politischer Sieg 
wurde je reinlicher errungen. Meine gan- 
zen Wahlunkosten beliefen sich auf meine 
Hotelrechnung’)” Klein’s quotation is 
from the second volume of Schurz’s Le- 
benserinnerungen (p. 516) where the very 
next sentence reads, “Am 4. Marz, 1869, 
nahm ich meinen Sitz im Senate der 
Vereinigten Staaten ein.” We all smiled 
years ago when in a court trial Henry 
Ford could not distinguish Benedict 
Arnold from Arnold Bennett, but Ford is 
not “vom Fach” and has done pretty well 
in his chosen ‘specialty; Klein, however, 
is the “expert” who a dozen years ago 
wrote the special article in this field for 
Merker and Stammler and hence it is a 
bit trying when he confuses Henrici the 
poet, and Heinrici, the journalist, to cite 
just one of dozens of exasperating errors.* 

The most interesting aspect of this and 
other recent German hun 3 is their stress 
on the revaluation of values due to “die 
Volkswerdung von 1933”, contrasted with 
the “Staatswerdung von 1870-71.” Con- 
sequently there is always an, at least im- 
plied, criticism of, for example, Carl 
Schurz’s attitude of unreserved accep- 
tance of American citizenship, together 


* From a release of Die deutsche Aka- 
demie, Minchen, July 15, 1941: “Der 
Preis fiir deutschkundliche Forschung 
i940 wurde Herrn Professor Dr. Karl 
Kurt Klein, Klausenburg, fiir sein Werk 
“Literaturgeschichte des Deutschtums im 
Ausland” verlicehen — Der Preis fiir 
deutschkundliche Forschung wird von der 
Deutschen Akademie verliehen fiir ein 
hervorragendes Werk auf dem Gebiete 
der Geschichte und Pflege der deutschen 
Sprache, der deutschen Literaturgeschich- 
te, der Volks- und Altertumskunde. Der 
Preis betragt RM 3 000.— und ist verbun- 
den mit der Ernennung zum Korrespon- 
dierenden Mitglied der Deutschen Aka- 


demie.” 
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with a not very definitely expressed hope 
that the “Volksdeutschen” should play 
their role as a “notwendigen Teil des Ge- 
samtvolkes”. (Vorwort) 


One striking consequence of this atti- 
tude is a greater — of the writ- 
ings and the general work of the German- 
American church leaders of all denomi- 
nations contrasted with a depreciation of 
the work of the Forty-Eighters, which 
had been supposedly over-estimated by 

revious historians of German-American 
iterature. Klein scarcely mentions the 
Forty-Eighters without paying them com- 
pliments such as “geistig unzulinglich” (p. 
196), “Haltlosigkeit” (p. 195), “schwar- 
men” (p. 193) etc. 

With no regard for the motive behind 
this new evaluation, it might be well, for 
American scholars to re-examine their 
own appraisal of the contributions of 
German settlers to American life and to 
investigate whether in view of the dash- 
ing qualities of many Forty-Kighters 
much of value in other groups has not 
been overlooked. Perhaps we shall find 
that there is much in Klein and other re- 
cent German writers on the subject that 
is very much to the point; to mention 
just one example, the greater appreciation 
of Hermann Zagel, an amusing causeur 
from Lutheran church circles, is due, I 
believe, to Heinz Kloss. Another point 
these writers stress is that the churches 
and the church schools have done far 
more for the egy and appreciation 
of German values in language, literature, 
and music than all the Forty-Eighters. 
Such points may lead to fruitful discus- 
sions. 


—A. E. Zucker 


Deutsche Novellen des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Edited by Robert O. Roseler. New York, 
Henry Holt and Co. 1941. 328 pp. text. 
$1.50. 


This brief anthology, offering as it does 
prose of high literary quality, provides a 
versatile medium for teaching at various 
levels. While primarily suited as a reader 
for the third or fourth semester in col- 
lege, it will also fit into the plan of un- 
dergraduate survey courses or advanced 
work in the high school. Keller’s “Klei- 
der machen Leute”, Meyer’s “Gustav 
Adolfs Page”, Storm’s “Die Séhne des 
Senators”, Raabe’s “Die Hamelschen Kin- 
der”, and Stifter’s “Das Heidedorf” are 
in themselves characteristic of the muta- 
tions of the post-Romantic “Novelle”. 


They are preceded by an adequate gen- 
eral introduction on the genre and by 
short biographical sketches. The notes are 
happily placed below each page of text. 
Questions and suggested themes for com- 
positions make the text flexible. Although 
the vocabulary omits the words in the 
Wadepuhl-Morgan list together with 
some compound nouns and verbal sub- 
stantives, it is sufficient for the inter- 
mediate stage. 

Mechanically the book shows care. 
Notes and vocabulary are, on the whole, 
quite accurate, but the reviewer noted the 
alee omissions: “ab-sehen”, “frei- 
werden”, sich darum vertragen”. This is 
altogether a satisfactory reader. 

—William J. Mulloy 

University of California (Los Angeles). 


Die Kunst der Prosa. 

Sammlung ausgewablter Dichtungen und 
ihre Interpretation. O. S. Fleissner and 
E. M. Fleissner. F. C. Crofts and Co. 
New York 1941. 234 pp. text. Price $1.60. 


It is only rarely that a textbook repre- 
sents a real labor of love. The present 
book seems to bear the distinct imprint 
of such devotion. Being at once a liter- 
ary reader of excellence and a sensitive 
introduction to the ever-present problem 
of poetic form, it should prove to be a 
veritable vade-mecum for neophyte teach- 
ers and students. On the basis of repre- 
sentative examples of folk literature, folk- 
like literature, romantic, realistic, impres- 
sionistic and symbolic prose works, the 
editors seek to clarify the question of 
style. They include, too, an essay by 
Schopenhauer on the essence of art, which 
is unfortunately somewhat above the 
comprehension of most of our undergrad- 
uates. The introduction and analyses, 
while, of course, not exhaustive are liter- 
ate and provocative. 

In format, print and apparatus the text 
is decidedly inviting. Some might wish 
more detailed notes but that is a matter 
of personal conviction. The vocabularly 
is Suited to the needs of intermediate stu- 
dents and has been quite carefully pre- 
pared. Omissions are: “Kinderkauf” (p. 
152) and a few French and Latin words 
and expressions. To all teachers cudgeling 
their brains over the presentation of “Stil- 
kunde” at the college level this work can 
be recommended. 

—William J]. Mulloy 

University of California (Los Angeles). 
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Auf hoherer Warte. 

Deutsche Dichtungen der Neuzeit, edited 
by Frederic E. Coenen, University of 
North Carolina. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
New York, 1941. 310 pp. (176 pp. text), 
$1.50. 


For students in second year college and 
third year high school courses in Ger- 
man, the editor has selected ten short 
stories “from the wealth of Novellen, 
Noveletten, anecdotes, and narratives of 
German literature of the last thirty 
years.” He has endeavored to choose 
only stories “of the highest literary 
value,” which would be “unusual, stimu- 
lating, and of human interest”, and lastly, 
“chosen with a view to style.” 

Some of the stories may well lay claim 
to such excellence, notably Stefan Zweig’s 
Die unsichtbare Sammlung and Ernst 
Wiechert’s Der silberne Wagen, perhaps 
also Bruno Frank’s Die Unbekannte and 
Binding’s Die Perle. Others are more 
nearly run-of-the-mine: Steguweit’s Die 
Mutter von driiben and Bonsels’ Brot und 
Wein. Still others, notwithstanding their 
suspense, stylistic excellence, and external 
fulfillment of traditional theoretic de- 
mands made upon the Novelle, leave one 
with the feeling that they are rather too 


deliberately constructed: —— Busse- 
Palma’s Verkettung, von Scholz’s Der 


Auswanderer, and Isolde Kurz’s Die 
Flaschenpost, the latter being primarily 
an exotic yarn. The story by Thomas 
Mann, Wie Jappe und Do Escobar sich 
prugelten, certainly does not show Mann 
at his best. 

The editor has apparently taken great 
pains with the vocabulary which is un- 
usually complete and reliable. His elimi- 
nation of a special section of notes by 
marking the key words of idioms in the 
text with asterisks and explaining the ex- 
pressions in the vocabularly under the 
words marked should prove very helpful 
to the student. The lack of line-number- 
ing is, however, a serious disadvantage. 

There are very few misprints or omis- 
sions. Those noted are Wartsaal, p. 37; 
1879 as the date for von Scholz’s Ph.D. 
degree, p.92; Reprasentant, p.159; Hans 
Steguweit in the Table of Contents. An 
asterisk is omitted after gut, p.51. If Sie 
uberlieB sich lange., p.81, is a complete 
sentence, it surely needs some explanation. 

An amply adequate list of his more im- 
portant works is provided for each au- 
thor. The biographical sketch for Stefan 
Zweig is disappointing in its incomplete- 


ness. From the sketch for Busse-Palma, 
one would assume that he were still liv- 
ing. He died in 1915. The list of works 
and dates in his case extends to 1906, but 
no date is given for Verkettung, the story 
in the collection. Since the preface states 
that all the stories were written between 
1910 and 1938, I infer that it must have 
been written sometime between 1910 and 
i915. Binding’s birthplace, Basel, should 
have been given together with the date 
of his birth. 

—Hubert J]. Meessen 

University of Minnesota. 


Achtung! Achtung! Hier ist der kleine 
Muck! 

by Herbert Alexander; edited by Lilian 
L. Stroebe, Vassar College. D. Appleton- 
Century Company; New York, i941. 158 
pp. (76 pp. text). 


This is the latest experiment by the 
Vassar College German Department in 
the field of simple, up-to-date German 
juveniles on the order of Emil und die 
Detektive, Abenteuer in Berlin and Robby 
kampft um seine Freibeit. 


As the title suggests, this is a “Rund- 
funkgeschichte”. It tells of the obstacles 
which confront a highly intelligent, but 
physically stunted Berlin youth who un- 
dertakes to establish himself in a stern 
modern world. After various adventures 
he capitalizes on his ability to compose 
fairy tales and, with the help of some 
friends, wins a place for himself in the 
radio world. 

The text, which is shorter and easier 
than Emil, is designed for the encourage- 
ment of continuous, rapid reading and 
prepared with a particular view toward 
vocabulary building. Synonyms, word 
groups and compound words receive spe- 
cial attention in the vocabulary and ex- 
ercises. Because the large number of ex- 
ercises does not include the “more com- 
plicated constructions involving condi- 
tional sentences and modal auxiliaries”, 
and because additional questions have 
been provided for each chapter — the 
preponderance of apparatus over the ac- 
tual text is the book’s only drawback — 
this book might prove more suitable for 
high school than for college purposes. Its 
theme should have a distinct appeal for 
American students and might provide 
many a teacher with a refreshing change 
from the perennial Emil. 

—Joseph R. Reichard 

Oberlin College. 
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